LE CONTEST STARTS TO-DAY. “s' 


METILER 
PIANO 
PLAYER 


er by instalments 


METZLER’S 
RED ALBUM, 
(songa cr pieces). 
1/- net. 


To be aed all Music 
Dealers 0; Railway 
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“A perfect. — exmhinine Strength, 
ay and Solubility.” MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


The esi, 


“For perfect. Purity, delicacy of Flavour, and nutritive value, 
_ ‘Van Houten’s Cocoa’ occupies the foremost place.” — 
Or. BRAITHWAITE'S RETROSPECT OF MEDICINE. 


Beer & “GOES FARTHEST. 


Start the Morrow 


with a dish of 


Concentrated Nourishment 


ee 


Cook's work is done at our factory. 


Serve cold direct from the packet, with cream or rich milk. 


A delightful dish 
for all Seasone of the year. 


Every ounce of 


Grape Nuts 


Counts. 


~~ 


: GRATIS! F 


buy direct b 
hey. lieect ae 


tume Manuiacturere. 


GOLD PLATE | 


Made only from carefully selected 
Virginia Tobacco. 
~ hence their popularity. 


CIGARETTES. |, 


Gallaher, Ltd. 
We belong te no Ring or Combiee. 


Quality tells— 


bust measure- 
omer cho-cea pap 


a. oars Coat in 
Axuiex Fosta & 
Co\’s néw Gean- 
ite ae will 


Gay 


vder and Cigarettes, 
with « Nttle per ‘everance.. ‘Price 30 per box 
lerere yeenn 
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to write fora 


TRIAL BOX 


CORNFORD & 
Coronation Hodse, Lloyd's liven, London, Res 
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aro inv 


FASHIONABLE RINGS} 
RHEUMATISM 


\ owen AWAY WITH 


| HOME NOTES | weg 


abe (Xo. 867), 
‘A PAPER PATTERN OF A. 


CHILD'S OVERALL.) 


PRICE ONE. PENNY. 


TheBRITISH RING SYNDICATE. 
(Dept. 10) 86 New St, Birmingham 


2 sent on poem A techy ic 


dispensed 
Please, it has made 
. aight Apacs one gb will do tife same for 
yo a ata and tone té all weak 
an pti doen charge to aT: 
Toeton se Sob paper ,and encloge 0 siseap,t 


JUST THE THING | 
FOR CHRISTMAS. ~ 
Ginger, Orange, Raisin, Grape, 


Cherry, Raspberry, and other 
Delightful Flavours. 


Of all Grocers, Confectioners, &c. 


. 8. . OKLEWOOD- ND TER, 
KOPS BREWERY filter tenon. ateuten tear | LES Tos SSRIS as 


i aw”? et io OF Pe bee a Pe 
vs. Seg : . es - a | 
> 


“Wane BENDIX: 
< Flov. 24 190 


ROBINSON CLEAVER Sik | 
IRISH DAMASK 2 


SAMPLES AND PRICK 1187S POST 


S225 TABLESLINEN, 
To Prevent Deiay, al! Letter Orders and Inquiries ghould be > ent D st sia 
wae ‘Cygnet’ Stylo 


‘10/6 pay Pea, 
yes, ~+ B/--and 5/- post free. 


> 118 LIKEA PENCIL CATALOGUE of “SWAN” PEN> 
Fe sais sided ™ INK. Ee Fave * STYLOS FRI:!. 


‘ 
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1* Cygnet” Stylographia Pen, Prise 20, complete, pest free, No.2 Cygnii 
- Btylagraphio Pen, Superior, with epring needle, Price Se, 
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— HAVE YOU A COLD 
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straight to 
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aoe Shoe Cata 
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LARGEST GALE IN GREAT Barraus! < 
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TURN 
TO THE 
NEW 
SERIAL 
STORY 


ON 
PAGE 365.~ 


“TO 


TRANsuIssION AT 
TES. 


NEGLECTED HIS OPPORTUNITY. 
Netus: “ Have you ‘and George fixed the day?” 
Me ne I treat him now as a stranger.” 

“ y 

“We wereinatrain. We went through a tunnel. 
Of course I was frightened, and clung to George’s 
arm, ani 44 

resume——”’ 


didn’t 
bed No, George did not presume.” 
“The . I don’t blame you, dear.” 
Mrsrezss (severely): “ As you say, the policeman 
on this beat may Bleed P itr au, Easy, but 
a n' 


please understand ’t wish the front of 
my residence to be turned into a police-court.”’ 


Prisoner: “It is difficult to see how I can be a 
forger, your worship. Why, I can’t sign my own 
name. 

Magistrate: “You are not charged with signing 
your own name.” 


“ Women have no originality, no inventive 

nius. 

“Nonsense! I have seen my stenographer make 
® memorandum with a hatpin on a cake of soap 
when she had no paper handy.” 


SIGHT MADE NO DIFFERENCE. 
Amone the out-patients at an ophthalmic hospi- 
tal, one was an old man. He was turned over to 
one of the nger specialists, who began to test 
in the usual manner. 
“Can you read that?” he asked, as he pointed 
— card po ay oy bie 
(0, sir, ied the old man. 
The doctor {hae put on stronger glasses. 
“ Well,’ he inquired, “can you read it nowP’? 
The old fellow shook his head, saying— 
“No, not a word.” . 
After repeating this performance several times 
the doctor was about to turn him over in despair to 
his more experienced superior, when the old man 
quietly explained : 
“You see, doctor, I never learnt to read.” 


A sor’s conscience is that part of him which 
rompts him to eat all the sweets to keep them 
f, making his little brother ill. 


Farman: “ But I am afraid he is a young man of 
fickle character.” 

Daughter: “Oh, no, he isn’t, papa. Why he has 
smoked the same brand of cigarettes for nearly six 
months.” . 


“Wr'p like to have you stay a little longer, 


gia 
“ Qi’d like to mesilf, mum, but how w’u’d the im- . 


ployment cies make a livin’ if we cooks didn’t 
move once in a while?” 
WHY FIRE MAKES US BLUSH. 
Bivusuina is the effect of the action of radiated 
heat on the nerves controlling the small blood 
the skin. These tiny vessels are normally 
in a state of moderate contraction ; pre paben ree 
to heat they relax, and become distended with lood. 
In regard to exposure to direct heat, the redden- 
ing of the skin, together with the uncomfortably 
warm feeling accompanying it, may be looked upon 
as one of the useful little “danger signals,” with 
which we are surrounded. 
Persons who, from any cause, have lost their 
susceptibility, as is the case in some forms of para- 
may expose a limb to heat until serious injury 


shielded by shothing. 
y 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


INTERESTCG- 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1904. 


e 


KEEPSAKES. . 
Telling of a Mother’s Love of Memories. 
She keeps them all in an old oak chest, 


E 


at her keeepsakes, and none caa know 
How they speak to her heart of the long ago ! 


And, ah! they’ve altered, as all things will, 
But as once they were she can see them still ; 

She looks at her keepsakes, and none can know 
How they speak to her heart of the long ago! § 


| ener eee 


ADVERTISING HIMSELF. 

“ Parsongr,” said the magistrate, “you are 
charged with having climbed up the statue of the 
Duke of Wellington, put a pair of braces over his 
shoulders, and a placard calling attention to yqur 
establishment, where similar ones may be pur- 
chased.” ; . 

“Well, sir,” replied the offender, with an in- 
gratiating smile, “of course I want to get along 
in business.” : : 

“ After which,”’ continued the magistrate, sternly, 
“ you hung round his neck a lot of ties, and attached 
to one of his hands a number of pairs of football 
boots.’ 


“Those boots are first-rate,’’ said the defendant : 
“T would like to sell you a pair.” ; 

“You also,” continued the magistrate, seated, 
the indictment, “ obstructed the thoroughfares an 
created a disturbance by placing a fag collar and 
a hat on the statue in question. ot only that,’’ 
went on the magistrate, “but you endeavoured to 

ut on a coat and vest, with the placard, ‘Go to 

lomon’s, and get them as worn by the Duke of 

Wellington for 18s. 6d.’ Now, this is most improper 
and reprehensible.’’ 

“That’s right, sir,’ said Mr. Solomon, de- 
lightedly. “Pitch into me, if you please. Speak 
loud, so those newspaper fellows can hear you,” 
and he smiled pony cemne' A upon the reporters. 

“ Good gracious,” thundered the magistrate, as a 
frightful idea struck him, “is it possible you have 
the audacity to use the machinery of this court as 
an advertising dodge? ”’ 

“That's it, that’s it,’’ exclaimed the culprit, rub- 
bing his hands exultantly. “I made the complaint 
myself. These hard times a man must advertise 
himself.” 


“ Hz offered her his hand and his fortune.” 

“ Did she accept?” 

“No; the first was too large and the second too 
small.” 


Littte Bor: “I want you to write me an excuse 
for being late at school yesterday.” 

Watchmaker : “ But you are not my son.’” 

Little Boy: “No, but mamma says I had plenty 
of time to get to school, so I expect the clock you 
sold her doesn’t go properly.” 


AWAY OW PAGE 359. 
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EntrRep a? 


Srarioxens’ Hatz, Oxe Penny. 


DIDN’T MIND THE EXPENSE. 

“Youna max,” he asked, “ what is your ambition 
in life?” 

_ “To get rich, sir,” replied the young man, light- 
ing a fresh cigar. 

“ Not a very high aim. But while you are tryin 
to get rich, aren’t you spending a good deal of 
money?” 

“Oh, I-don’t mind the expense, sir. I’m willing 
to get rich regardless of cost.” . 


“Marry you?” snorted Miss Sharpe: “why 
you’re only an apology for a man.” 

“But,’’ protested Mr. Small, “ you will not--—” 

“No; I will not accept the apology.” 


He: “I am sure Cupid had nothing to do with 
arranging the alphabet.” 

She: “ What gives you that impression? ” 

He: “If he had been doing it, he would have 
placed U and I much nearer each other.’’ 


Esretie: “And are you going to leave me so 
soon, Augustus? ” 

Augustus: “ My love, I would willingly give ten 
years of my life if I could stay longer. But if I 
don’t go I shall be fined sixpence for being late at 
our debating society.”’ 


SOON DECIDED. 

Tuer were in the grocer’s, and the shopkeeper, 
seeing a blind man about to enter, said : 

“ Are you aware how delicate the touch of a blind 
person is? When Nature deprives us of one sense, 
she makes amends by bringing the other senses to 
extraordinary acutenese. us illustrate by this 
gentleman. I'll take a scoop of sugar and let him 
feel it, and you will see how quickly he’ll tell me 
what it is.’’ 

The blind man having entered, he was put to the 
test. He put his thumb and finger into the scoop, 
and without hesitation said : 

“That is sand!” 

Everybody laughed but the grocer. 


Atwars look at your jor: with a microscope, and 
° your sorrows with the wrong end of an opera- 
glass. 


Lawrer: “Did the defendant, to your know- 
ledge, ever incite another to perjury?’ 

Witness: “Yes; once I heard him ask a woman 
her age.” 


_Tom (who has been away): “Did you and that 
girl you were a = to last summer get married? ’’ 

Jack: “ Yes, but we are not living together.’’ 

Tom: “Why? What's the trouble? ” 

Jack: “Oh, no trouble at all. She married 
another man, and I married another girl.”” 


WHERE BABIES BEAT BISHOPS: 

_Is this country a town attains to the dignity of a 
city when it becomes the official seat of a bishop— 
Truro, for instance, has become a city since the new 
Cornish cathedral was built within its bounds. But 
in Germany a baby may bring about what a bishop 
could not do there. 

The very practical Teuton considers that a town 
should rise in rank according to the number of its 
inhabitants rather than on account of its religious 
edifices, and by law an inhabited place becomes en- 
titled to be called a city when it can show 100,000 
residents. Thus the hundred thousandth is a very 
welcome arrival indeed, as a baby born at Schine- 
berg discovered a year or two ago. 

Its birth completed the number that made the 
place a Grosstadt, and as a subscription had pre- 
viously been got together for the fortunate infant 
that should make Schéneberg a city, the child that 
did so was, through its parents, presented with a 
bank-book showing to its credit a sum which will, 
if it is spared, remind it very pleasantly at some 
future time that it has done what a bishop could 
not do in the Fatherland. 
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‘THE MAN WHO MIKED. 


By Walter J. Mowbray. 


Lema Anumerox elevated her delicate nose with an air 
of ineffable disdain. 


“Don’t talk such utter nonsense!” she snap) “ You're 
quite bore enough as itis! Marry in ! Twohours 
of society per week is ample, thank you!” 


ick cena appeared somewhat crestfallen. But 
he quickly recov 
“all right, old man,” he said lazily, as he stretched him- 
on aia Ari ti dan air of outraged digni 
i ington rose an ou! A 5 
“TI ~en's be oalled ‘old man!’” she burst out ‘oe 
Then, as if realising that this was not the way to assert 
the dignity in question, she teseated herself and opened her 
parasol with a jerk. 
“Oh, all right!” returned the accommodating Roderick. 
“ But you could say so without getting se beastly bristly 
about it, couldn’t you? I'll call you ‘old woman’ if you 
prefer it. But I imagined you'd that rather 
mo! , don’t you be 
Leila’s nose took a sti her level. 
- “You're a horrid, vulgar little man!” she said disdain- 
. “I can’t think why I tolerate you!” 
Roderick nodded sym 
“It is a bit of a m ”’ he admitted reflectively. 
“ Let’s talk about it. It’s as interesting as most things we 
discuss, and we might arrive at some definite solution, 


said; 
“But I say old m—, I mean Leila, what makes you hate 
me 80? Really——” 

His companion lowered the altitude of her head with s 
sigh of regret. But the withering glance which she bent 
upon his te six feet of amply compensated 
her for this temp: condescension. 

' Because I do!” she al renee, 

Now, no man in his right mind would dream of protesting 
against an argument eo conclusive, particularly when that 
argument falls, as it invariably does, froma woman’s lips. 
But then Roderick was not in his right-mind. No man is, 
who is in love. 

“ But that’s mo reason at all!” he 

ity and contempt. 


Leila rded him with mingled 
“T think Tl go indoors,” she observing the hope- 
lessness of imparting any reasonable view of the caso to 


one so obtuse. “ You only come here when you've neth'ng 
else to do.” 


Roderick up. - 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed. “That’s a positive fib, Leila! 
I'd come here every day—thiree ‘times a day—if 

‘ou’d let me!” 

Leila laughed A 

“Well,” she said, “I'll put you to the test. You can 


come to-morrow at five.” 

With which gracious . she rose, and, with her 
dainty lace parasol poised artistically above her still more 
dainty head, dinsppeered among the tress. ‘ 

There was a ring at the electric bell. The rycten J 
slammed the lid of Ded inthe pemay iekege 5 
curdler, sires down from his elevated 

Fi 


Roderick did so. 
“That's right,” a his chief. “Now come and sit 
down here. The we have &@ communication 


at 


I 
off in no time. It was the subsequent ¢; . His memory 
socsiod him task to korasar soummanbaations taisray in this 


about. To-day—Great Heavens, it made him sick to 
remember it! He had been invited by Leila to call upon 
her at five o'clock! 

With the air of a martyr he sat down to his work. The 
first part of the hideous task was finished by three forty- 
five, and he rapidly collated the sheets of Then 


of the transcri aglow be . Good e . 
Roderick ret the salutation of his with a 


repertoire his mind 
easier, and he took the sheets of shorthand over to a type- 
writer that stood in a corner of the office, 


* There were four sheets in all. The first was written upon 
one side only. The second was black with hiero- 
glyphics from top to bottom on both sides. The third 


he looked at it. 

the machine rattled like the pelting of bullets 
howitzer, and he came to the end of the first 
and glanced feverishly in the 


It would be turned five ere 
If he could 
-an-hour! But 


But sheet two was tho of the lot. He looked round 
the office as though inspiration, and his eye fell on 
the clock. Tho next instant he had two 


into his et, and was rattling away for dear life on 
edie . 


‘Sy og anaphase ad 
a on his Ves, ali 
hailed H hansom. di 


* The other fellows ‘mike’ when get a chance,” he 
muttered as he bowled along. “Why dickens shouldn’t 
I! It’s beastl: risky, bat I’m in for it now. I wonder 
what Leila say! ' 

His face aneeet, 5 poesaiee saree 20 sk Nie 
imagination run riot on on the way 
he stopped to post the communication tu the 
Durham Trust, then drove on as before. 

® ° ° * ® ° 
“Two minutes late! ” 3 
Leila pointed a scathing forefinger ngergleenrrgeal od 
upright on 
of eternal 


« Roddy, you've been 


unusual—clever or 
something of that sort, you know. Tell me what it is.” 
The young man lita 


young cigarette. 
* Oh, it won’t interest you,” he said, bluntly. 
Leila nodded. 


“ That's more than probable,” she agreed. “But I want 
to know, all the same.’ 
Roderick emitted two thin columns of smoke from his 


as do that, you nasty boy!” Leila. 
* You'll be into next! Now 
_——— tragedy air is about.” 


Roderick, gloomily, «I 
case of auicide, that’s all.” eoeneey: Sees 
Leila smiled, 


other measures for discovering th: 

truth She simply lent bck on hardline curiong and 
wa er \. to 

wif lyase tas Nar pct eb 


rose. 
-“I shall go now,” he eaid. * You'll see to the sending off : 


excellent a use of 


“You're an untrustworthy man,” she affirmed with 
emphasis. But her gloriously dark eyes were softer than 


Roderick nodded. 
“Tam,” he admitted gravely. “I wouldn't have dono it 


of “old man” failed to evoke 
command. Leila was looking at him 


she echoed, Ts two even rows 


half-a-million 


“Of course, it wasn't my money,” he reminded % 
But the subtle flattery had done its monks ta we lk 
a 


, — again. And th 
Beityt to her: “I suppose it'll bo rough of yo, 
dy admitted it would. 


that 
” he affirmed dojectedly. “ And it’s rni 
bill me all over the commercial world, 
not sure bat what they'll rake up somo beastly 
Parliament and get me five years’ ponal 


tic. 

— and you did it — for me!” she murmured. 
saw that his time had come and made so 

ity, that the sound of a kiss 


inine lips. And when he 
in the direction of his 
unty, and his 

out of the 


perpen 
* e * ° ® * 
“ah! Mr. I wish to speak to f f 
i. saree aire speak to you for a few 


genial as on some 


occasions. - 

Roderick knew instinctively that his hour had como. 
He closed the great man’s door and took his stand by tho 
massive walnut writing-table. 

“I wanted to speak to you about that communication 
you dispatched to the Durham @ few days azo,” 
proceeded his chief, eyeing the while. “It 


him 
ee caiae Tn | that communication was 
sent off. I have found this out, never mind how, 
and I have sent for you in order to ask for some explanation 
of so unusual a proceeding.” 
Roderick never 


great man 
“Where did you go on the evening of that day?” he 


ep gcrends vperr phe! arm 
“I think,” ee 5 ee 1 sanakn gocdiyart 
of the evening with a—a friend of mine.” 

The smile broadened. 

“A lady?” he asked blandly. 

Roderick admitted the impeachment. Mr. Preston knitted 
his brows. His face wore a curious as though ore 
emotion within him was th another. Finally he 
said: “Well, Mr. Raynor, I will men pees yee further for 
an a chance, the ham people 


of unexplained—er— 
accident —we will call it aco.dent—Mr. Raynor, was omitted 
the to be the pith of 

with sarcasm, 1s 
the Durham people 
le that they would 
communication and 


declined to treat further for the amalgamation. 
> ly hia—un--eaglids thane oe ae been saved 2 


ig there- 


Here his imagination failed him. But it clinched matters 
effectually, for, the follo , the verification of his 
visionary statement rte fa 
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THREE GHOICE EXTRACTS 


“ of Pui Ad 
From “Fifty vars ~Al rev Service,» by Major 


LONDON v. PARIS POLICE. 

Ir is a common belief that they manage police affairs 
better in France, and especially in Paris, than on our 
side of the Channel. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, and I forbear 
to discuss the respective merits of the two bodies of 
protective, preventivé, and retaliatory police. I can 
only say that the one respects the other; the French 
admire the comprehensive and clock-like machinery at 
the command of the London police; and we admit the 
more frequent successes achieved by the French police 
through the greater powers and facilities afforded by 
the French law to those acting in its name. 

Man for man, I doubt if there is much to choose 
between the representatives of the two countries—and 
I can give my testimony from some acquaintance with 


th. 

I have seen tho best Frenchmen at their work, and 
not only on this occasion, but previously, when I had 
personal experience of their methods in the discharge 
of their functions. 


WHAT HUNGRY MEN WILL EAT. 
Everrone knows that to be steadily, constantly re- 
stricted, and for years and years, to an unvarying 
and not too appetising diet, becomes almost unbear- 


able. 

Although this is recognised in prison diet by some 
change in its composition during the week, still, when 
soup precedes pudding, and pudding meat, every two 
or three days, prepared always in the same fashion 
and having invariably the same flavour, the food 
becomes almost nauseous, and the palate of even the 
hungriest man craves with almost maddening desire 
for a change. . 

I have seen men at Chatham greedily devour the 
railwa used in the traffic of the trucks. There 
was a horrible fashion once of eating earth, with 
serious results to the unnatural feeders. 

It was given in evidence before a Royal Commission 
(Lord Kimberley’s), by Mr. Davitt, that a convict in a 
neighbouring cell at Dartmoor ate grass, candles, and 
the dubbing issued to grease the heavy boots. Mr. 
Davitt declared that he had himself eatcn candles 
when goaded by the pangs of hunger. 

The practice of candle eating was said to be common, 
convicts liked to stir their gruel or cocoa with one 
and drink the greasy compound, which was found 
attractive, especially in wintry weather. 

One story was that a convict would collect earth- 
worms on the works, and eat them in handfuls with 
a sprinkling of salt. Another was in the habit of 
filling his pockets with young frogs alive, and 
swallowed them in rapid succession on the appearagce 
of a stranger. 

My own experiences did not go so far as the fore- 
going. It was a common practice for prisoners to 
“complain sick,” putting forth imaginary ills, simply 
to get a different taste in their mouths, if they could 
only seem sick enough to be given medicine. 

ee ee 
A CHAT WITH A HANGMAN. 

I way insert-a word or two here about hangmen, 
with one of whom, at least, I had some acquaintance. 

This was Marwood, who paid one or two visits to the 
Home Office when the question of the methods of in- 
flicting capital punishment was under discussion. He 
was @ connoisseur in rope, and greatly preferred to 
use that of his own selection, aq he told us one da: 
when he tried his “noose”? on some of us. I sha 
not easily forget the feeling of the awful cravat 
around my pee the horror of it grcatly emphasised 
by the me Soek bd his twisted, knotty, extra- 
ordin: .powerful hands. 

I can ys hin now, as he stood talking to us, and 
found it difficult to reconcile his external appearance 
with his dreadful calling. He loqked what he had 
been, not what he actually was; he was once a local 
preacher and leading light in one of the little sects, 
and had achieved success in the line of pulpit orebiey 

I asked him whether he was ever annoyed by le 
if they recognised him on the road, travelling to the 
scene of his ghastly business. 

“ Few of ’em know me,’’ he said. ‘Only once, when 
crossing to Dublin for a job, and it was found out I 
was on , there was some talk of throwing me into 
the sea. But I out of the way. I never show 
more than I can help.” . 

“Do you ever see your ‘man’ before ‘it’ comes 
off?” 

“ Not me, never till the last moment ;.but I make it 
my business to get to know about him all T can—his 
height, his weight, and the rest—so as arrange. 
thoes so much to be studied—the length of the drop, 
now—one man will want a longer drop than another; 
but I am all for a long drop, you know. Calcraft 
wasn’t. Mine was the more humane way. The old 
was to kill by strangling; mine is by dislocation. 

th, under my hand, is instantaneous; not a move- 
ment, not a struggle, when he falls. There is no mis- 
take about it.” 


“My Nephew Max” is the title of a de 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


SPORT TO BE FAVOURED. 

Str Jomn Mappex, the Chief Justice of Victoria, 
was born in close proximity to the blarney-stone, which 
possibly accounts for the advice he has been giving 
the members of the Dialectical Society of Trinity 
College, Melbourne. Sport, he said, was an excellent 
thing, but the sport they should favour most was that 
which they could share with a pretty girl. 

Sir John was a famous boxer in early manhood, snd 
the Melbourne Puxcs depicts him in a round with the 
gloves with a young and charming specimen of mus- 
cular femininity. 

ee ee 


_ SUGGESTION FOR MOTORS. 

An interesting point in motor law is put forward 
by “Marmaduke” in the Graraic. 

“The suggestion is being discussed,” he says, “and 
though it is as yet in a crude condition, may develop 
into a reasonable proposal. A——, a doctor, has been 
telephoned for to attend a case of life or death, and 
every instant saved is of the utmost importance. 

Should the law provide that if A ays an extra 
amount in the shape of taxation, by showing o coloured 
light, or displaying some easily seen signal, he may, 
on such an occasion, run his car at urgency 5 ? 
That is a matter which will have eventually to be con- 


sidered.”’ 
> fGen 


COULD NOT BE SETTLED OUT OF COURT. 

A coop story is told concerning a certain magis- 
trate, who always endeavours to smooth over any little 
differences which may be brought before him. 

On the occasion in question the summons was one 
for technical assault, and it camo out in the course of 
evidence that the parties were neighbours and had 
been on the best of terms for some years. 

“It is a great pity,” said his worship, “that old 
friends like you seem to have been, should appear 
before me in such a way. Surely this is a case which 
might be settled out of court.” 

“It can’t be done,” answered the plaintiff, moudily. 
“T thought of that myself, but the cur won’t fight.” 


— fe 


MARRIAGE PROPHECIES. 

Fixprno the name of one’s future husband or wife 
is a game which always proves interesting and provo- 
cative of much mirth. 

Each guest of the party is provided with a saucer 
of water in which the letters of the alphabet are 
placed. These letters may be cut out of | old maga- 
zine or newspaper, and should be pla on their 
backs on the surface of the water. The guest is to 
blow the letters up into a line and spell the name of 
his or her future intended. 

Eight lighted candles are used in finding out how 
many years elapse before the wedding ta place. 
These candles are es in a row on a long, narrow 
strip of board, and cach guest attempts to blow them 
out. The numbcr of candles he leaves burning indi- 
cates the number of years before he marries. 

The same idea may be carried out with only one 
candle. In this case, however, the person is blind- 
folded and instead of blowing once, blows any number 
of times. The number of times he blows before the 
candle is put out predicts the number of years tliat 
will elapse before the happy day arrives, 


———~¢o—___ 


A SAUSAGE DUEL. 

Tue challenge to a duel is coy ey Ceram as the 
last word after pacific methods have failed to right the 
wrong of the party aggrieved. As we all know, this is 
the hollowest pretence. Bismarck and Rechberg, the 
Austrian Premier, decided to fight upon a certain 
morrow. 

“Why not now?’ said Bismarck, “we have our 
pistols here.” 

And they agreed to a duel there and then. But 
first Bismarck had to write a dispatch to his Govern- 
ment giving the cause of the duel. This he asked 
Rechberg to forward in case he (Bismarck) fell. 

Rechberg read the report, and his passion cooled. 

“ What you say is rte correct,’’ he remarked, “ but 
is it really worth fighting a duel for such a reason? ’”’ 

“That is exactly my opinion,” said Bismarck, and 
the matter ended on the spot. 

That was Bismarck’s triumph, but Virchow scored 
when the Iron Chancellor ehallonsed him. 

“Here are two sausages, one filled with trichine; 
the other perfectly w me. But they cannot be 
told apart. Let his Excellency do me the honour to 
eat one, and I will eat the other.” 

That was his answer to the challen The duel 
was not fought, and no one accu: Virchow of 
cowardice. 


HOW OUR NAVY [8 RUN, 


a new and instructive ceries of articles, with an intro. 
duction by 


Lord Charles Beresford, 
has just started in 


SMITH'S WEEKLY. 
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HOW HE PROPOSED. 
“ How did he do it? What did he say?” inquired 


a girl impudently. Then, seeing her friend turn away 
with a smile upon her face, she went on, “ I knew you 
wouldn’t tell. Nobody ever will. You will nover get 
a girl to tell just how her sweetheart proposed to her ; 
she'll tell you anything else you like to ask her. If 
they’ve had a quarrel she may ofton, in her indigna- 
tion, let out t 
she'll keep as silent as the grave about the way he 


horrid things he said to her, but 


roposed. When I asked my sister she said that when 
get older I shall realise that a pro from the 


man you promise to marry is one of the things no 
woman could ever tell another. 


“And I’ve found this quite true, although no one 


minds telling me what ‘he’ said when they didn’t 
want him to propose at all.” 


ee 


DAN LENO. 
“He deserves immortality,’’ says Mr. Max 


Arart from the personality and his technique, Dan 
Leno was a sayer of richly grotesque xan He 
had also a keen insight into human nature. Ho know 
thoroughly, outside and insido, the types that he im- 
personated. He was always “in the character,” 
whatever it might be. And yet if you repeat to any- 
one even the best things that he said, how disappoint- 
ing the result. How much they depended on the sayer 
and the way of rrp 

I have always thought that the speech over Yorick’s 
skull would have been much more poignant if Hamlet 
had given Horatio some specific exainple of the way 
in which the jester had been wont to sct the table in a 
roar. We ought to have seen Hamlet convulsed with 
laughter over what he told, and Horatio politely try- 
ing to conjure up the ghost of a smile. 

Some day, no doubt, the phonograph and the bio- 
re will have been so adjusted to each other that we 
shall see and hear past actors and singers, as well as 
thong they were alive before us. I wish Dan Leno 
could have been thus immortalised. No actor of our 
time deserved immortality so well as he. 


Sa fs 


WHERE YOU GET THE CHEAPEST CAB RIDE. 

In no European country are cab fares so cheap as in 
Russia, for there is no tariff at all. On the rank are 
half a dozen drivers on the boxes of their droschkics — 
tiny victorias, hung low, and with just room for two 
if the two clasp waists after the Russian mode. 

If you know just about how far you want to drive, 
you take the first driver, and tell him where you want 
to po: and what is the price offered. The etiquette is 
followed invariably. The driver throws up his eyes in 
horror. He calls upon the saints to witness that so 
ridiculous a price must be doubled before he could luok 


at it. 
You are not deceived. You walk on. And before 
aces the cabman is after you, 


you have gone ten 

pointing politely to the seat in the droschky, and, with 
a grin, repeating frequently the Russian equivalent 
for “ Please.” 

But if you are driving to a destination at an un- 
known distance it is necessary to ask the opinion of 
the first big-bellied, belted, bearded brigand on the box 
of a droschky. Then it is your turn to throw your cyes 
to Heaven and call on the saints. A quick roblem in 
division works itself out in your head. hrees into 
arouble? And you put yourself up to a Dutch auction 
along the rank. “Hotel So-and-so, sorok kopecke!’’ 
you cry, with a leaning towards generosity. There is 
a race for you. You drive a long way in Modscow for 


sixpence. 
ee fee 
WHAT A ZOO COSTS. 
Me. Jamrach says it is Easy to Provide for a 
Small One. 


“Tr is a very easy matter,’ said Mr. Jamrach, the 
well-known naturalist, “to establish a small zoo. Give 
me an order for one, and you will havo your animals 
in no time. Wild beasts are cheap now. 

“Lions are being bred, and instead of fetching £50 
or £60, you can get cubs so low as £12. I have just 
had two offered me at this price. Jackals are worth 
nothing, hyenas can be bought for a trifle, tigers are 
reasonable, and bears dirt cheap. 

“What are dear? Giraffes, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
potami, and elephants. The Soudan troubles have 
made giraffes a little scarce, whilst the three other 
beasts always command a high price. 

“To catch a rhinoceros you must offer an enormous 
reward to natives to go after them. But here are 
some prices which will give readers an idea of what a 
z00 costs.” 


Lion, £12 to £100 Emu, £15 
Tiger, , £20 
Leopard, £18 Wallaby, £10 
Hyena, £8 eys, from £1 
Puma, £20 Chimpanzce, £30 
Panther (black), £40 Gorilla, £200 
ear ), £10 Zebra, £120 
Bear (Polar), £0 Bea Lion, £30 
Camel, £30 Antelope, £10 to £150 
Foot aim £100 Bleck Wolt f Tibet, £108 
i amus, la 0! 
Rhinoseros, £1,000 Giraffe, £200 


Ostrich, £30 


lightful story which Fox Russell has written for the XMAS ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


ee 
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Queer Lines in which Commercials Trade. 


Tuuzs are at the present time six keen businese men, 
representatives of a big American compa y, doing 
roun 


But the feat is not really so kable as it sounds, 
are actually only em by their com- 

the y’s foreign trade in iron 

, and are not required to carry samples about 
in fact, a peculiar “line’’ in com- 

mercial travelling, but it is not by any means the most 


pecu 

A great many engineering firms on both sides 
of the Atlantic fin competition’ is so keen nowadays 
that it does not do for them to wait until Governments 
and ag corporations ask them to tender for big jobs, 
but x must send out travellers to any country 
where there is a possibility of picking up large con- 


What is a Sounding-balloon ? 
Free balloons are now used to ascertain meteorolo- 
gical conditions at high elevations, where human life 
would be impossible. These balloons are very small 
and carry little ballast, in order that their upward 

t may be as rapid as possible, for the observer re- 
quires to know the conditions that prevail directly 
overhead. 

They are inflated with hydrogen gas in order to 
obtain the greatest mounting power, and car 
a remarkably delicate self-acting apparatus, whic 
constantly records variations in tem ture and 
speed. The height to which these balloons ascend is 
regulated by the amount of ballast and the mae of 
inflation, and has in one instance reached 60,000 feet, 
or about eleven miles. 

This operation so much resembles the nautical 
method of obtaining soundings at sea that it has been 
termed “taking aerial soundings;’’ the balloons are 
called sounding-balloons, and the results obtai: 
from their records are known as “soundings.” 


What is the Derivation of the phrase to 
“Make no Bonee” ? 

The phrase to “make no bones,” which is in such 
common use, may be generally explained as implying 
that something is done readily, and with no such im- 
8 as a bone might be to one who was eating 
It has been explained to be a modification of an older 
phrase to “find no bones,” which seems to have had 
reference to bones found in soup, and hindrances to the 
consumer. Some folk not only find, but make diffi- 
ing and hindrances, at which they are content to 
stick. 

In Skelton’s “ Elynour Rummyng,”’ 1529, the lady so 
readily believed the story that she: 

Supped it up at ones (once), 
She found therein no bones. 
Whence comes the Word Assassin ? 

The word assassin is derived from the Arabic 
“ hashish,’ a maddening drink made from bame. The 
members of an order founded by Hasan ben Sabah, 
under the influence of this drug, carried out the savage 
orders of their sheik, and were known as Hashishin. 

Brought to Europe by the Crusaders, the word thus 


apenventy of hendiog on to posterity the distorted 
nesments of their fellows, or even of their superiors, 
nisable as likenesses from some prominent charac- 


jic. 
The famous ga: les of Notre Dame in Paris are 
supposed to have some such origin, whilst others 


are to be seen in churches throughout ae and 
Normandy, as well as here and there in England. 
What is Dancing Water ? . 

Dancing water was long spoken of as the th 


‘wonder of the world. It was bay. apc wp to 4 
it the q 


Fe 
i 
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them a 
ng to dreams which successive generations have fondly 


t. 

This dancing water was represented as deahling 
er ee ery aenegrend thaeges” Tis Com 
only be rea un a 
tesse D’Aulnoy has made use of it in her Fairy Tales; 
Prince Chery was able to secure a bottle of it, by the 
aid of a dove, for his beloved Princess Fairstar. 


What is the Law for Treasure Trove? 

All money, coin, gold or silver-plate, or bullion 
found hidden in the earth, the owner thereof not 
being known, is termed treasure-trove, and belongs to 
the land, the absolute ownership of which, by virtue 
of the feudal law property, is vested in the Crown. 
Treasure-trove, therefore, belongs to the Crown and 
Tc ga findinge’s-keeping ” 

is being an excepting to the “ findinge’s-keeping 
rule, thé statute dealing with ihenare tees is 
strictly construed, so that if the treasure is not hi 
in and covered by the earth the Crown cannot claim. 

The finder must give notice of the discovery to the 
Crown, for to conceal treasure-trove is a misde- 
meanour, punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

If the articles found aré not required for any 
national institution, the finder may retain them, sub- 
ject to a reduction of ten per cent.; where they are 
not retained, it is the practice of the Crown to pay 
the finder their value, less twenty per cent. 


Has a Tortoise-shell ever been used as a 


, the booker’s commissions often amounting to sums 
exceeding a thousand pounds. 

Decayed fish is an extraordinary line, but a profit- 
able one, and it is generally followed by a “soot- 
pusher.” 

The latter, it must be explained, is a traveller whose 
occupation it is to book orders from farmers for soot 
to be used as manure—some 40,000 tons of it are +o 


found a place, as assassin, in our own language, from 

the fanacieal crimes of the Eastern sect, who in the Royal Cradle a 

twelfth century blindly obeyed the will and wreaked A curious relic of some historic interest is to be seen 
at Pau, in the Pyrenees. Visitors are shown 


the private nce of their chiefs, believing that 
if they fell in his service the joys of Paradise were 
assured to them. 

They penetrated in disguise to the courts of princes ; 
aud Christians and Mussulmans alike ded their 
secret blows, which no vigilance could avoid or anti- 
cipate. After two centuries of this terror these bands 
were destroyed, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. ‘ 

When was Smoking in the Streets a Crime ? 

The earliest instance known of s penalty for emok- 
ing in the strect is recorded in the court books of the 
mr of Methwold in Norfolk. 

following entry is on the record of the court 
held i pectesg omer 1696 : pare 

“We agree t any person that is taken smoaki 
tcbacoa in the street shall forfitt one shillin for 
every time so taken, and it shall be lawfull for the 

ty constable to distraine for the same for to be putt 
to the uses above said (i.e., to the use of the town). 
Wo present Nicholas Barber for smoaking in the 


From Birmingham set 
of lines. Birmingham has a practical mono- 
: of the trade in relics of the Battle of Waterloo, 
which are Imed a plausible natives to tourists 
who visit the famous field, and the natives make very 
large profits out of these “relics,” which probably 
have only been in existence a few months. 

It has been estimated that all the wars that have 
taken place since the world could not have 
afforded so many “relics with ies’? as has the 
Battle of Waterloo with the assistance of Birming- 


ham. ; 

Birmingham also sends out travellers in heathen 
gods and armour, both of ancient origin, of course, 
which are disposed of to dealers in antiques, both in 
this country and on the Continent; and now and again 
m the other hand, clouds after sunset often keep | the same sony enterprising town sends out to the 
the air and ground below them at » higher tempera- | East travellers to take orders for “Oriental” goods, 
ture than would prevail on a clear, still night,.for the | Which can be bought in any Indian market-place for 
radiated heat of the ground is then deflected to the three or four times the prices they would fetch in this 
earth. In proof of this we find that there is little or | COUBtry if offered as being of Birmingham manufac- 
no dew on, clouded nights, because the heat is re- | ‘it: a e 
tained, and t! ‘ace temperature does not fall to as, many tourists in the East purchase and prize 
ii that have been sent out there from bons to 


the dew point. ‘d delude 

Ie Dreaming Injurious to Health ? ee ese een 
r As a rule dreams are the effects rather than the 
cause of physical and mental disorganisation ; but ‘t 


In South Georgia, an island in the Southern Ocean, 
in the same parallel as the centre of England, thick 
fogs and clouds so effectually withhold the sun's rays 
from the surface of the earth, that it is covered with 
perpetual snow. 


street, and doo amerce him.one shillinge. 

This rule was repeated at courts held in the years 
1696 and 1699, but no other fine is mentioned at any 
subsequent court. 


What ie the “ Shillelah” ? 

The “shillelah,”” accounted Ireland’s national 
weapon of defence, was originally a common black- 
thorn stick; but in modern times it has been replaced 
by the more wiry ash sapling. 

The real shillelah is a young shoot of the sloe shrub 
or blackthorn pul _by the root from the crevice of 
some rock. After being trimmed, it is placed in the 
smoke of turf peat, which softens the hard fibre, and 
when it has reached a condition as pliant as rubber, 
it is straightened. 

When cooled in the air it becomes as strong and 
firm as iron. The trimming process is then continued, 
and when it is desired to make a particularly hand- 
some weapon, the spurs, s0 effective in a mélée or 
faction fight, are ornamented with small brags nails. 


What are Gargoyles ? 

Gargoyles are quaintly formed heads, faces, or 
figures, used in ancient times for decorative purposes, 
and chiefly applied as the terminals of water-spouts 
upon roofs or gables. The rain stream was arranged 


le 
itself is an a to imitate the “ 9 
ee ee mete @ pening See a ao 


the grotesque monster. { 
Gargoyles were the caricatures of mediseval times, 
Many wore carved by monkish masons who took the 


0C EA eee tad. 


(Bupowered by Speciql Act ef Parliament.) 
Funds is: december, 1903) $1,387,985. 


The OGcean Corporation issues the 


“Leader” Policy 
cgainss Ractdont tat Dinense, oak 8 will bo fern to fully 


Over £4,000,000 paid in Claims. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Burglary Insurance. 
Workmen's Compensation. —— wag de gening ole - 
Drivers’ and Pub:le Liability Boller and Lint Inspection and 


Head Office: 36 ro 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E.G 
R, de PAULL, Generel Mansgor ond Secretary. 


pod oe subject, are highly injurious, use 


affects the circulation, and it the 
health of the body. The pos Rencaag aol to "itch the 


No. 2 of Pearson’s 64. Music, “Echoes,” by Clifton Bingham and Robert Eien, now on sale everywhere, 
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CGadiy fe 
ON ( G iti Pe children among 


aE Rev. BENJAMIN Wave is the founder of that 
lendid organisation, The National Society for the 
revention of Oruelty. to Children, and been ii 
director since 1889. The work of the N. 8. P. 0. C. 
at first carried on in one small room. Now the 
Society has a huge building in Leicester Square, over 
100,000 subscribers on its books, and employs an army 
of officials.} 


You ask me whether cruelty to children is increasing ? 
& is not a ea I =: gl is giving figures. 
‘igures are generally m , and never more so 
SE ee is yen 

‘or exam accordin, gures, Britain has a 
monopoly of cruel parents. Nominally, there is no 
eony to children in Continental or Eastern countries. 
Why ? Because the laws agninst cruelty to children 
which exiet in Britain do not exist in other countries, 
ana consequently there cun be no offenders against 

m. 

Even the figures of the Natioral Society for the 
Prevention of liege to Children prove nothing as 
re; the increase of cruelty to children. 

t dces not follow that because in 1889, when the 
society was founded, one dealt with, say, fifty cases, 
and in 1903 with, say, 10,000, that the difference 
represents the actual increase of cases of cruelty. More 
fish are se oie more ships let down nets into the sea. 
Fish are increased, but the catch is. 

POVERTY ISN'T THE ONLY CAUSE. 

So it is impossible to eny from the records of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
= whether cruelty to children is increasing or 
lecreasing. 

Our records are of cases brought to light. 

The only way to find out is to examine the main 
causes of cruelty, and then, if one can show that these 
causes are 8 og or weakening, the problem is 


Many people, misled by statistics, imagine that 
cruelty to children is confined mainly to the poor, and 
lore poverty is a principal cause of it. This is 
not the case. 

True, the majority of convictions we secure are 


a the . But you must remember the great 
diffu of g well-to-do or wealthy offenders to 
book. ir houses are not accessible to ovr agents or 


to neighbours like those of tho poor, and, secure in the 
privacy of their mansions, rich parents can _ practice 
crue‘ty without the public knowing anything about it. 
WHEN OFFENDERS ARE PROSECUTED. 

- Then it should be noted that the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is not for the 
—— but for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. 

Asarule, we do not prosecute unless one wares 
are disregarded, or unless a conviction will really 
for the benefit ot the child and the parents. | 

parents are themeelves sun hopeless 
children 


Prosecution often breaks up the wretched parody of 
a home, and, later on, changed habits re-establish the 
home in very different and happier circumstances. Once 
show ts of this class their children happy, well-fed, 
decently clothed, start them again in new and decent 
surroun’ and they will rarely fail to repay your 
efforts. 
But with your prosperous offender a warning is 
usually alarming and more than sufficient, and thus 
cases of cruelty among the well-to-do rarely come before 
the public. 
THE CHIEF CAUSES OF CRUELTY. 

Drink, of course, has much to do with cruclty. Yet 
a cruel t is not always a drunka: 

On contrary, many—I woul the 
majority—of the worst cases we have dealt with have 
been‘committed by sober people, of whom not a few 


were teetotalers. 

Gambling and betting produce the kind of character 
which resents domestic cluims, and breed auger and 
violence with children. Laziness is responsible for a 

sufferers. Weakness and filth it accepts as 


ildren. 
results in dreadful injury to children ; 
but the law is now much more stringent than formerly, 
and, together with our agents’ actions, provides serious 


even 6a 


, By the REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


and special deterrents to 
traffic in children’s lives. A 
rincipal cause of 
all classes, and underlying 
many other causes, is im- 
morality. 
id is nei my ei 
a large proportion of the 
children aes out of wed- 
lock are launched upon a 
life of suffering. But that 
is not all. W wurried 
couples cease to love and 
to true to each other 
eruclty to the children 
. nearly always results. 
To on unfaithful mother the eyes of her children have 
lost their charm and power for good. To an unfaithful 
father the children are nuisances, upon whom he has to 
on money he would far rather not spend on what he 
oes not care for. Tv husband or wife they are constant 
we of the better days they have grown to 


e. 
, When we are finding evidences of cruelty among the 
rich we are sure to learn of suspected immorality on the 


oe the parents—ge: ly on the part of the 
However, it is no part of our work to expose these 
facts. Our work is same, whether the ill-treated 


are 
cruelty, the most subtle, the underlying factor of all, is 
immorality on the part of the married. 

An o!d, and ao still operative, law of the nature of 
mankind is, “The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children.” 

hether the sins 
of the fathers are $ 
increasing, and, 
with them, the suf- 
ferings of children, 
I am not prepared 
to say. 

> fee 


A FAVOURITE HELPER. 


As with a pretty frown she shows 
Her faults before my face. 


Though I behold in silence, 
My help she does expect 

To give her clearer vision, 
Her failings to correct. 

T have no werds to tefl her, 


Hexex: “Charlie Dasherway has been calling on me 
three ed now. Don’t you think it’s time he pro- 


Annie: “Oh, no; it was nearly six months before 
he proposed to me.” 
et Pee 


A FIGHTING JUDGE. 


Mr. Justicz GranrHam is defying the local district 
council which had forbidden him to build cottages ufter 
his own heart. When last he took the law into his own 
hands it was to head a part which demolished the 
barrier placed across a right-of-way. 

That was successful ; 80, too, was the action of 
another judge whose premises were raided by a fowl 


stealer. 

“ Shall I deal with you, or will you be arrested ?” 
the thief was and chose the former course. 
Sentence of confinement to an outhouse for a week with 
bread and water diet was passed, and the man duly did 
his sentence. 

Meanwhile Sir William Grantham awaits his 
summons to appear before the mugistrates. 


—$ $< $= —__ 
Ascetina: “Oh, dear, the diamond in my engage- 
ment ring has got a flaw in it.” 


Edwin: “Take no notice, darling; love should be 
blind, you know.” 
Angelina: “Yes; but it hasn't got to be stone blind.” 


PLAYING THE PIANO WITH BULLETS. 


The Marvellous Feats of the World’s Greatest 
Riflemen 


Tne most marvellous shooting entertainment in any 
country is that given by a Frenchman, M. Gaston 
Bordeverry. At a performance held recently in Paris 
he gave a display of his extraordinary skill. 

First of all pasicg a piece of sugar on his assist- 
ant’s head, and taking in hand a revolver, he per- 
formed the “ William Tell” trick by shooting off the 
sugar without singeing a hair of ais intrepid con 

rere, 

Without moving from their places, the assistant 
next placed in its dangerous position a fifty-centime 

iece—about the size of a sixpence. This was sent 

ying into tho air just as successfully, Then with o 
third successive bullet the wonderful rifleman cut 
cleanly into two picces a visiting-card handed to him 
by one of the 7 as 

But M. Bordeverry’s master-stroke was yet to come. 
Taking several repeating carbines, and standing ten 
yards from a piano, he “played,” or, to put it 
more correctly, he shot, in very brilliant style, a com- 
plicated selection from Cavalleria Rusticana, Mas- 
cagni’s famous opera. 

quartet Lee sang the accompanying words. The 
piece was concluded in excellent time and with scarcely 
a mistake or wrong note. The piano, of course, had 
been specially “armoured”? to stand its novel 
“thumping.” 

The “ William Tell’? business is naturally a favourite 
one with crack shots. One of the most thrilling ex- 
hibitions of this kind ever made was the performance 
of Mr. Frank Western, some years ago, in a large 
London theatre. 

While the assistant stood on the stage helding © 
clay pipe on the crown of his head, Mr. Western 
took himself to the gallery and there, among the 
“gods,”” shattered the pipe with a bullet from his 
rifle—a Lee-Mctford one in which cordite ammuni- 
tion was used. 

So risky, indeed, was the performance considered 
by the management, that, after a time, despite the 
famous crack shot’s earnest protests as to his infalli- 
bility, they prohibited the entertainment. 

Another feat of Mr. Frank Western is to literally 
write his name on a blackboard with his rifle. For 
this the blackboard, iggy sr an easel, is placed at 
one side of the stage. imes the letters of his 
name are traced on the board by means of tiny lighted 
tapers—sometimes by clay pipes. .It makes no differ- 
ence to the expert. 

Seated on an armoured tricycle he glides rapidly 


here and there, firi incessantly, and with mar- 
vellous aim, until the taper light is extinguished, 
or the last 1 is shattered to fragments. 


i 

“ Buffalo 5 ll,” and little Johnny Baker, who ac- 
companied Colonel Cody’s great “Wild West Show,’’ 
are both expert riflemen, capable of hitting glass balle 
thrown in the air in succession with their rifles held 
in all sorts of positions—over their shoulders, upside 
down, and so forth—but nothing they have done comes 
up to the feats just mentioned. 

The nearest approach is the shooting of Captain 
Hardy, a six-foot pg A who, before 400 sportsmen 
in the grounds of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Gun Club, 
recently gave a specimen of his prowess. 

_ Giving Governor Savage, one of the State’s celebri- 
ties, a handful of hickory nuts, Hardy bade him throw 
them into the air as fast as he could. Not a single 
nut escaped a bullet. Five cent pieces, thrown 
fifteen feet high, never came back again. 

At a distance of fifteen paces, he cut clean in two 
a business card held by the Governor. Through 
another card, held out at arm’s length, the cowboy 
crack shot placed five bullets as fast as they could be 
fired. Every shot had passed through a ring the size 
of a shilling drawn on the card. 

Hardy’s most thrilling feat followed. Half a dozen 
hazel nuts were stuck on skewers and placed, in the 
form of a three-quarter circle, around a man’s head. 
Then at ao distance of twenty paces, in the space of 
only ten seconds, six shots were fired. Every nut had 
been removed in succession. Further, when the 
skewers were examined, all were found to be of one 
length, thus showing that Hardy had hit each nut 
squarely in the centre. 


This Great Opportunity 


of securing beautiful coloured miniatures, constituting 
life like permanent portraits, is one that should be taken 
advan of. All you have to do is to take the photo- 
graph of which you want the miniature made, and on 
the back of it put your name and address, colour of hair 
(dark or light), complexion (pale or florid), and colour of 
eyes. Then send it, with o postal order for 1s. 6d. and 
two stamps for pote of miniature, to Miniature 
(Dept. 56), C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. These miniatures are made in the form 
of pins, pendants, brooches, and bangle charms; state 
which you require when sending your order. 


G, B, Bursin contributes a story, “The Earl and the Girl,” to the XMAS ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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When Ice-Cream may be Sold. 
Stirlingshire has now by-laws regulating 
the time for opening and closing icecream shops. 
Cricket in Winter. 
The public henith commit‘ ee of Camberwell propose to 
fit up the public baths in the borough for cricket practice 
during the winter months. 


Archduke’s Dictionary. 

The Archduke Joseph of Austria has completed a 
dictionary of medicinal plants, which will be published 
simultaneously in five different languages. 


Excessive Patriotism. 

The Garde Républicaine band of France at St. Louis 
Exhibition absolutely refused to play German music until 
commanded by the h Commissioner to do s0. 


23,000 SealsKine for London. 

The number of sealskins deliverable in the London 
market this year is about 23,000, made up as follows :— 
Victoria, 11,400; Japan, 7,000; Falkland Islands, 4,600. 


Circus ae Mission Hall. 

Ana ment has just been signed by which the West 
London Mission will occupy Hengler’s Circus on Sunda: 
the circus performance continuing as usual throughout the 
week. 


Fight for a Mountain. 

A strange qoareel is at present taking place in Italy. 
It is between tho four little places of Rosina, Torre Greco, 
Poscotra Case, and Ottajano for the ownership of the 
volcano Vesuvius. 


Wrongly Described. 

“For kicking an old tin can in the street” some boys 
were charged at Worship-street as ‘loose, idle, and dis- 
order! rsons”—a proceeding which the magistrate 
described as ridiculous. 


Coskerel Insured for 8400. 

One of the birds which competed in the recent cock- 
crowin sunapat oe at the municipal summer house in the 
Cours de la Reine, Paris, was insured for £400 during the 
period of the competition. 


Made in Italy. 

Reproached by some Italien journals for undertaking to 
compose music to a Fronch “book,” M: i invited the 
librettists among his countrymen to send him specimens of 
their wares. He received no fewer than 283. 


All Owing to the Car. 

A Halifax refreshment company is in difficulties, which 
the directors attribute in part to the continued ion 
in trade, and to the increazed facilities afforded by the tram- 
cars for peop'e to reach their own homes quickly. 

Fewl Massacre. é 

Because a man died of plague after eating curried fow], 
tho plague authorities at Madras ordered all the cocks and 
hens in the city to be immediately destroyed. Cartloads 
of the dead birds wore scon scen being carried away in all 
directions, .*° 
Sweets and Dull Brains. 

Dr. Buchanan, the borough physician of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, was recently asked to ascertain why the 
younger pupils in one of the public schools showed such 
uncommon dulness. He attributes it to the excessive 
eating of cheap confectionery. 


Cheque for One Penny. 

A Be‘etol firm, wko were creditors in a bankruptcy case 
which occurred seven years ago, have just received an 
oficial notice informing thom that a second and final 
dividend has been declared, and that they are entitled to 
one y in respect of their claim. A cheque, it was 
added, would bo sent in due course. 


Free Samples Wanted. 

A firm of manufactur confectioners say that 
bazaars, jumble sales, artd other works of charity are 
becoming an absolute nuisance. They complain that «n> 
morning they received eight applications for free samples 
and cont:ibutions. Last year they received 3,640 similar 
applications from various parts of Great Britain. 


The Passing of the Horse. 

During the last five years the number of horses in New 
York has diminished by about 10,000, and the number of 
stables by 1,820. At the present time New York can only 
muster an army of 65,086 horses, and if the same rate of 
decrease is maintained there will be in the year 1934 only 
one soditary horse surviving to tell the ta‘e. 
Turning Fruit Into Pork. 

Californian fruit-growers are now 
of posing, See rough fruit into pork. 
their win: and diminutive apples, pears, 
and grapes to The latter thrive 
the new diet. waste prunes have been proved to bo 
worth more even than barley as feed for pigs, and even equal 
to maize for fattening hogs. 

To Shoe or Not to Shoe. 

Business is very bad just now, and as an illustration of 
this, at a — = a small liability company held on 
sionday, the question of shoeing a horse be to the 
company came up. One of the the 
horse be shod, whereupon another got up and moved that 
only the hind feet get new shoes, the forefeet to get tho 
cast-off hind shocs. The amendment was carried. 


A Right of the British Navy. 

The British Navy, since the time of Alfred the Great 
has claimed the position of bing “ first among equals,” and 
hae maintained this position to the present - It is 
acknowledyed by the navies of the world in the that, 
o.. meeting a British man-of-war, they first salute, the 
ccturtesy being returned by the British ship. The Dutch 
renated this d until 1675, and the French until 1704, 
since which date it has been an item of international law. 


PICKED PARS. 


THE BADGE OF POWER. 


Poricemen when on duty within the Metropolitan 
i ws thelr left "arms 


| they are 


"y 


oy limits the stripes are white 
red alternately, while in the 
remainder of the Metropolitan 


, area they are blue and white. The 
strength of the litan 
lice consists of over 15,000 


officers and men, t costing more than one 
and a half millions “earlteg wir possi 


A BRICKLAYER’S BILL. 
Iw the early part of the 19th century, before education 


Pha FBYY x, 


had reached its present state of advance- 

ment, the working classes were very 5 
ignorant of the arts of writing and arith- 

metic, so much so that they were compelled 

to express their meaning diagrams, 

whenever it was necessary for them to 

write. The sketch given here represents a 

bill made out by a bricklayer for work done and pay- 
ment received. en translated it reads: “Two men 
and a boy, three quarters of a day, two hods of mortar. 
Ten shil and tenpence—settled.” 


WHY SAILORS HAVE BAGGY TROUSERS. 
A BAILOR's trousers often give rise to a great deal 
a of ridicule by reason of their 
iness. No one troubles to 
think that they may have been 
made in that way for — ge 
purpose or er. Jac’ ‘ara 
naturally have so much to do with 
be be ay is _— to be 
wo! ‘or working purposes 
they are not supplied with knee 
breeches, in which they would be 
_ to ddle about the ies 
mger 0) 6 
portion of their garments. 
’ As this innovation has not taken 
Fi lace, the trousers are made very 
i tage eo that they can be easily 
|, turned up well out of the water 
Hf I, when work in the water has to be 
{["), done. Were they provided with 
> /'~"' trousers of the same width all the 
.—-<3 __ way down the 'eg, would find 
it difficult toturn them up far enough, without, at tle 
same time, impeding toe actions, owing to the com- 
pression that would be caused. 
— i or 


THE “PLIMSOLL MARK.” 

You may often have noticed on ships that are lyin 
in low water a circular mark with a line ranning throu 4 
it. This mark is known as the “Plimsoll Mark.” 
Samuel Plimsoll, “ the sailors’ friend,” devoted the best 
part of his life ciara See ee 

_ men, He 
: that over-loaded and 


§ 
ap 


ef 


ji 
i 
§sF 


envelope to ‘‘The \Page Six Edttor,’’ \Pearson’ 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. ° 


What are we bat matic Te? 
Stepney Guardians have declined an offer to teach 
workhouse children the viclin at threepence a leazon. 
No Papers in the Streets. 
The Berlin police announce that they are about to issue n 
ee cet ie a ot newspapers and other prints 


Profit on the Pier. 


Sonthend 's profit on its pier during the 
last twelve months is which is 
eas only 26,100, more equivalent 
War on Cate. 


Eleven persons sickened at Ahe, Westphalia, after bein 
bitten by a mad cat. The villagers then organised : 
and killed every cat in the town. es 
Changing the Names. : 

All the streets named after saints in the French town 

in accordance 


of to be seculariced, 
resolution of the Bosialist majanty, oli 


ea ¥ Trust 

United States Steel ag Dar rong to b 
mountain of solid iron at Durango, Mexico, V we 
400 feet high, about two miles long, and a mile wide. 
Sea-Water Disguise. 

A man charged at Scarborough with stealing and 

ing a pair of boots was stated to have'put on the boots and 

into the sea to wear off their new appearance. 


| Real Red Tapeiem. . 


A Berlin citizen has received an inland postcard which 
was posted in 1901. Asurcharge was demanded on delivery 
because the stamp used had meanwhile gone out of date. 
Expensive Bonfire. 

A gang of thieves, encamped for the night in the tram- 
way depit at Puteauxz, Paris, kept themselves warm by 
smashing one of the cars and making a bonfire of the d<bris, 
Geese y Atieok Motor Car. 

With flapping and outstretched necks a flock of 
= made a eetatenl rk at a motor-car at Blyth, and, 

issing and scolding, followed in its wake until it was quite 
out of sight. 
Improved Form of Duel. 

4n improved form of chall to a duel is the followi: 
Quaker not :—“ If thou wilt cat twelve unripe apples, just 
before retiring at night, I will do the same, and we seo 
who survives. 

Training the Young Mind. 

Faversham Guardians have agreed to take into 
office in the Union a workhouse lad who has an adidtis 
Lt een Se eg ae classes 
of the boroug! 


a 

A new wa: ying church debts has been devised b: 
the tof the Chucch of Our Lady of Lourdes, New Yor!, 
He has established an amateur circus, which has a large 
attendancs nightly. 

Syphore ase Fire Extinguishers. 

A fire which broke out in a chemist’s shop at Wa‘h-on- 
Dearne, Yorks, has been put out with soda-water. The 
chemist seized a case of syphons and played on the flames 
until they were got under. 

Mustn’t Wear a Uniform. 

A man who borrowed a Royal Horse Ariille 
for a macquerade ball, and masqueraded in it in 
at Richmond, Yorks, for wearing the 


uniform 


to mako a corner in 
were stored. The 
lapsed because they could not 


Ten minutes after a train had left Coleraine, Victoria, 
it was discovered that a mail-bag had been left behind. 


Mounting a horse, the peat epee) started in pursuit 
with ths baa, and caught up the train at Wannon, beds 


F 
F 
: 


rifles adopted so recently as 1887, with 48,000,000 cartridges ; 
7 guns, with 20°,00U0 


9-pounders, and 6500 
lies; and 170 7-pounder mountain guns, with 17,0(C 
Se 

Ww motor is making headway in Sweden. 
Most of the fishermen retain their old time beat, but 
British fishing cutters have been by somo. Some 
of the cutters are used for carrying t along the coast. 
A good many of the fishermen buy am motors for 


= To — 
lor a » 
einen to rye betrayed isa ro 


“Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC, ie now on sale. Gizpence everywhere, 


Auax ampine 
Nov. 24, 1904. 


DOES THE WEATHER INFLUENCE LOVE 


she is atonce moore ag, Coen elf pri 
may influence our jadgment. When we have finished the 
inward process reciation or ion, the 
stranger natural: into a certain catalogue or 
place in our cain, and is mentally pigeon-holed 


accordingly. 
b npgeticer dt taraprtioing ss Agchwe apcghag, Foor 
not, it is certain that many love affairs are the 
result of p!easant impressions given and received at the 
first uumerous couples. 

After an luction is made a trifle may decide a 
man as to whether be shall pursue the acquaintancesbip, 
or a trifle may decide a woman as to whether she shall 

him to do so or not, 

If there is no aoe mutual attraction at the first 


are sometimes ly influenced by the weather. They 
depend chiefly on @ person's ap 

Is it not a fact that some o! ms epee See 
advantage at certain seasons of the year t! ry ped 
re 


man’s fancy in August might 
they met in January. The 
maiden’s taste at Christmas may be 
supreme indifference in the dog- 


persons are more attractive in winter rather 


than in summer by reason of liarities of health or 
i Tie stout Ls for instance, whose 


; appearance and manners ma: 
weet br eee tomperatare. Instead of poring 
lazy, ith a reer sed face 
whilst from the heat, he is, in ter time, 


winter pastimes, 1 


ly to the neg 
in summer which would be less suitable for 
too solid flesh 


He would most likely be thus brought in contact 
with different girls than would have been the case other- 


It is the same with girls. Some have more vivacity 
and charm in winter; others are more alluring during 


summer. Some shine in the ball-room, others on the 
wn. 

After the first im ns, already alluded to, are 

the love of most couples is ly based 

on companionship. Other things being equal, 

the girl who looks ber best during summer will probably 

be her best as regards manner, charm, and the to 
please during the warm days. 


For these reagons the a ——— which 
usually precedes an engagement ought really to comprise 
me at brelve monthe. hat peculiar sae in 

, who @ somew ce 
this respect, recently made the confession that she had 
Feloce Mariage proper  alldbe-year-rouni 

ore ha’ @ proper all- roun 

re aedge of her admirers. a a 

Her firet affair was with a man whom she promised 
to marry at a ball which each He was a per- 
fect dancer, which was a great recommendation to her 
He was also an accomplished skater, 


“in his favour. 

and they went on several skating ex: 
various indoor pastimes he was an 

In some mysterious way he had seemingly cultivated 

winter accomplishrents. When the season 

himeelf a perfect duffer in 


him e to take tennis, q 
ined, cn Ea pes of ing 
threw him 
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NEW CONTEST. 


859 


COMPLETE IN_ ITSELF. 


1 Life Insurance Policy value £250 


1 Life Insurance Policy value £100 
With the Premiums fally paid for the First Year. 


GIVEN 


AWAY THIS WEEK. 


These Insurance Policies will be issued by 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


which is a guarantee of their sterling value. The funds of this Company are £81,981,491 and its income 
215,901,481. Moreover, since its eee Be the Company has distributed amongst its policy holders 


or their representatives £130,021,676. 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THESE POLICIES MAY BE WON. 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly between the a 


engaged occupations or 


those ers in hazardous 
who is debarred under these conditions, or who fails to 


York regarding his health, may nominate a friend. 


of 18 and 50 is eligible to compete for the prizes, 
from disease being alone debarred. Any reader 
'y the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 


Below will be found five questions, to the firet four of which only the answer “Yes” or “No” must be 
given. = 4 the fifth, you must write your opinion of the answer in not more than fifty words. First 
of all fill in, in ink, 


the answers to the first four questions, together with the 
below, cut it out, and paste it at the mo a sheet of paper. 
hen you have 


of the answer to the fifth question. 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 


‘particulars on the coupon 
Then, underneath, write, in ink, your opinion 
this, put the sheet of paper in an envelope 


enrietta Street, London, W.C., and send it so as to urrive not 


later than by first post on Thursday, December Ist. Mark your envelope “Second Contest” in the top 


left-hand corner. 


The prizes will go to the two competitors from whom the Editor receives the correct, or most nearly 
correct, answers to the first four questions. In the event of a tie, they will be awarded to those competitors 
whose opinions regarding the answer to the fifth question are considered the best. 

The Editor's decision in all matters concerning this competition is final and conclusive, and competitors 


may enter only on this understanding 
24/11/04, 


I. Is opiem obtained 


from poppy 
leaves? eoeeeee 


eerececococe Coc ccrres ces coeeer soccer ees 


2. Ie a crocodile a fish P occ.....c100 feccccrccoeee ieee 


3. Have all birds wings? ..... aes 


4. Does pewter contain tia f 


eereeee eccccccece 


5S. Should cycles be taxed f 


Name.....0... eiaaedeneate aa Semanensnssarsaseunesseseereeessese aie 


ANOTHER CONTEST WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK IN WHICH ONE POLICY OF £250 
AND ONE POLICY OF £100 WILL BE OFFERED. 


Ernet: “He says I am a pearl of great price!” 
Maud: “Yes; but men who talk like that never have 


om” 


the price! 


ee fe 
“I woutpn’t have refused that young man if I’d 
been you,” said a maiden aunt to a young and frisky 


jece. 
“T don't think I would either if I’d been you,” re- 
torted the saucy 2 


ir fic ——__—_—— 
A MUCH-KNIGHTED PAIR. 
Hezsz is an American story which will be a; 
oe a ee ee AH 
discovery of 1m) parad: iz un — 
eves plain teeny bid oe that he was a scion of 
the British , and 


most casual 
could not bave failed to 


reciated 
recent 


note that he was a etran; 
the city. He touched a well- auburn- 
oung man who was lolling in front of a Broadway 
otel on the shoulder. 

“Pardon me, my dear man, but could I trouble you 


for a match P” 
After lighting his , he continued, “Bah Jove, 
this is a remarkable city! This is my first visit to New 


sie beoe sa Pact a cy 
ht and every 
ed trae! Murphy.” 


“Yes; and fancy the man had the impudence to 
declare that I wasn't ill at all !” 


we ie 
“8 o long as mother is willing that I should marry 
you,” sai the sweet thing, “papa can easily be won 
ty 


ors Er—ah—do the women folk always rule in your 
family?’ asked the young man timidly, 


__ WHEN a girl lays her head on a young man’s shoulder 
it’s like providing for contingencies, because he’s apt to 


his own. 
ae oe 
“Dip you say there were accidentals in that music?” 
asked the father of the young lady at the piano. 
“ A great many,” answered his daughter. 
“Well, ifs a great comfort to know that you were 
not doing it intentionally !’’ 


WHEN A MAN'S MARRIED. 


Art the end of a year a man first begins to notice that 
he is married. He is then doing things to order. About 
this time he leaves off trying to understand his wite, 
and begins'to study the cook. He thus travels along 
the line of least resistance, and learns what is most 
important to w. Besides, man likes variety, and 
when he turns bis attention from his wife to his cook he 
is rather apt to get it. The subject changes often cnough 
to suit te most carping householder. 

This is the servant girl period. So far as man is 
concerned, married life consists of a succession of 
problems which he gives up, and this is the first one. 
After viewing it from all standpoints, and learning 
enough names to quite fill a book of love poems, he 
retires from the arena and gets his meuls at a 
restaurant. 

We need experience in our daily lives, as it serves to 
sharpen our sense of amusement over the follies of 
others. But ce goes even further with a 
married man, and enables him to be amused over 
himeelf. Thusa man married is two beings. He is 
what he would have been if he hadn't married; and 
he is what he is. One laughs at the other, but never 
loud enough to be heard. better. 


(©) —_— 
Pg you believe that a cat has nine lives?” asked a 
outh. 

“ Certainly,” answered the sage, “and I also believe 
it spends eight of them in voico culture.” 


“TI can’r imagine how you can dislike work; to me 
it’s real enjoyment,’’ said the father to his lazy son. 

“Yes, father,” was the guileless response, “but I 
don’t want to give myself up wholly to pleasure,” 


Odé ways of spending Xmas are described in “Xmas ’Xtracrdinary” in the XMAS ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


mpires 
Qualify for their Posts. 


Many Fail because both Eyes are not Equally Good. 
But the Worst Stumbling-block Is the Off-side Rule, 


Evenysopx knows the football referee, either as & 
reality or as a caricature-—in which latter case it is 
now time to reviso the antiquated notion that the 
official has to face anything hazardous. : 

As o matter of fact, he is now the most systemati- 
cally-protected man on the field, and is assuredly the 
individual with most power. 

But who knows how he evolves from the player or 
private individual into the august personage who 
rules the destinies of teams, and not infrequently has 
the final word os to the season’s locale for the great 
challenge cups? —.. . 

Time was when anybody who could afford a whistle, 
a pair of knickers, and a picturesque bit of headgear 
might become a veritable autocrat for an hour and a 
ha!lf—if he cared to face the risks. 

Now, however, the man who aspires to control a 
League or English cup game must be ready to face 
what to some would be an appalling examination, and 
one which would assuredly stump most of those who 
claim to know the game. : 

What may be not inappropriately styled a College 
of Referees, has been set up, and now from Inter- 
national games, for which special men are chosen from 
the four countries, down to the minor Leagucs-—at 
least, in the well-managed districts—nobody passes 
muster as referee who has not the official certificate 
of qualification, whose real parallel is tho diploma of 
the medico or lawyer. 

REFEREES OF THE OLD DAYS. 

As a matter of fact, men who tout for engagements 
do not hesitate to dub themselves “A. C. R.,” which 
interpreted means Association Certified Referee. 

Under the old order of things, mistakes the most 
ludicrous, and wrongs the most glaring, are known to 
have come thick and fast. . 

There were times in which an individual who did 
not even know the Association game—he was a Rugger 
man—did duty as referee in an important match. 

Other cases were much less innocent in —_— Men 
were deliberately chosen because they would favour 
one sido as against the other. 

As an instance of the loose methods of thought then 
current, it used to be said that one referee, doing 
duty when the League was formed, “ systematically 
gave all the throws-in and free kicks to the side he de- 
sired to lose, and all the decisions involving goals to 
the side he wanted to win.” Yet he officiated regu- 
larly without challenge. 

THREE CLASSES OF REFEREES. - 

A worse case is that still related where old hands 
at the game congregate. A referee who, being found 
fault with for “giving decisions to the other side,” 
once asked, “ what fool had agreed to the jerseys being 
changed without Lieto him know?” 

The methods adop by the Associations to make 
such scandals impossible are thorough. 

Retaining tho general oversight, they make the 
County Associations responsible for their respective 
areas, and the latter keep the minor organisations to 
the books. 

There are three classes of referees. First come the 
elect—namely, men recognised by the Association list 
as equal to taking in hand an English cup tie, which 
is really the hall-mark of the first-class referee. 

Then there are the men on the first-class lists of the 
counties—some, of course, are on these lists as well as 
the Association list. These men are qualified to deal 
with county ties. 

Finally, there are the second-class lists of the 
counties, which include those who are to be in- 
trusted with minor games. 

LECTURES ON REFEREEING. 

Tho great — have lists of their own, which 
include men on the Association and county first-class 
Hsts, no man who has not won his spurs having any 
reql chance here. 

the total it is estimated that there are now 
close on 40,000 referees identified with the various 
Associations and amenable to their system. 

Many of those now on the first-class lists would tell 
you they are there by accident of circumstance; but 
now it is a case of promotion by merit, though, of 
course, it is yet of immense importance to have a 
friend at court. ; 

Examination, searching and thorough, is now the 


“i of the day. 
oro is an organised system of instruction by 
weekly lectures, and private instruction is sought, the 


wort 
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to the 


payments for refereeing adding material! b 
are in 


weekly income, and professional referee coa 
evidence, and boast of the passes they have secured 
just as do Varsity crammers in fishing for pupils. 

The examinations aro conducted by oa ists like 
Mr. John Lewis, Mr. W. M‘Gregor, and Mr. Pickford. 

First the men are tested as to sight, spectacles 
being an almost fatal drawback. ; 

Many fail here, some, mrengely enough, because 
they cannot see as well on one side as the other. 

A famous referee of only a few years back had a 
blind eye. The players knew it, took advantage 
thereof, sometimes to the undoing of their ments, 
and the Association are not risking og f repett ; 

Then there is a test for the colour-blind, it being 
found that some cannot differontiate between certain 
colours, and hence often mistake one jersey for 
another—a failing which is believed in the past to 
have led to otherwise inexplicable blunders. 

Next there is a written test, and the examiners have 
to be smart to prevent the success of nate practice. 
Only tho other = man gucceeded in gettin 
through owing to having the rules pasted on sma 
cards to which he surreptitiously referred. 

His over-elaboration, however, told tales; he was 
tested again and ignominiously failed. 

THE GREATEST STUMBLING BLOCK. 

Another, more subtle, made notes on his cuffs in 
shorthand. But there happened to be a reporter pre- 
sent, who had on an emergency made notes there, too, 
and the candidate departed in sadness. 

The offside rule is still the refcree’s stumbling block. 
On this head the test is written, oral, and practical, 
many of the examiners having a table marked as the 
field of play and small men which are rapidly moved, 


the referee being permitted one glance, and then asked 


his ruling. 
If the candidates satisfy the examiners they are 
is aia but are then only in the probationary 
riod. 


It is in the minor matches that tho men receive 
the practical training which comes from experience. 

Success brings them their chance up above; 
but here, again, there is a system of oversight. 

The various Association councillors take particular 
note of the doings of referees,.and at times report 
either for or against. 

At present the work is only slowly attaining com- 
oo eee It costs a goodly sum, £3,000 per year 

held to Fe amply 


ing a moderate estimate ; but it is 
the money. 
—_— oho _- 

WHY IS A WOMAN LIKE AN UMBRELLA? 
ae HY is a woman like an umbrella ?” asked the sub- 

“Because she’s made of ribs and attached to a stick,” 
replied the information editor. “ Why is——” : 

“ Wrong, guess again.” 

“ Because she always has to be shut up when——” 

“No. Yon fatigue me.” 

“ Because she stands in the hall, and——” 

“No. It's nothing about standing in the ball.” 

“A woman is like an umbrella because nobody ever 
gets the right one. Why is——” 

“That isn’t the answer cither.” 

“It’s a better one than you've got.” 

“Don’t you sup I know whether it is or not? 
bas Age eg this, yours cri mine?” 
- s like an um because—i y 
because she fades with age, is it?” as 
“I ama a is bonnane the hab te pel 

am. Is use 8 to put up when it’s 

cloudy and threatening—no, that beh 4 be Because 
she’s a good thing to have in the house. Why is——” 

“ You're not wi four counties of it.” 

“ Because you can’t find any pocket in either. Why 


“Felten: 

“T won’ woman ien’t like an umbrella. There 

is not the slightest resemblan Y 
: aod letime “y ce. You go on with your 
ae ew couldn’t it. It’ ’ 
custome rel = ees It’s because she’s 
e informa itor rose in his wrath, and 
ae oe fons # pear per ‘oi doing net i. each 

WwW. unexpec: — 

part of the labour editor. i —- 


——.j—__ 

Fanuer Haxpitcn (to his neighbour, Farmer Turnip- 
top): “Hullo! Going in for barbed wi i 
cur Isn't it rather n cert r wire fencing, 

urni : “Yeés, but then, : 
waste time sitting on it.” a ae ee 

“ Dip Sil hi lor 

1p Siniley marry his wife for hé ” 

“No; he married her for his ee 

en a 

J su im for breach of. promi d got 
thousand, so he patched things fs Med aaert bee 

oj 

Mrs. Dove: “Henry, I think iti 
cruel. Here I've tri "so hard Gouk ou « pi 
ie and you haven’t a word to say to me about 


Mr. Dove: “Darling, I love you too much f . 
a what I thought word never ped thee 
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|THE EARLIEST THING | REMEMBER. 


Interesting Recollections of Famous People. 


RIGHT HON. RICHARD JOHN SEDDON. 
by —— 
with my relatives, who were tenan' 
vast throng who formed the funeral 
MADAME BLANCHE gongorr ae ‘ 

In looking back upon my the first thing 
I remember is passing by Hyde Park and receiving 
some lovely sweets from an old, white-bearded Eng- 
lish gen . They tell me I was eighteen mon 
old at the time. My whole childhood was = ins 
musical ai here, and music—singing in particu- 
lar, in which my parents excell ame part of 
my life. 

ROBERT PECK. 

Tar first recollection that I have of anything in 
the racing way was when a horse called Old ‘ban 
Tucker won the Great Yorkshire Stakes, in 1849, 
beating Minnykirk, which was a son of the famous 
old Beeswing. Old Dan Tucker was trained by 
my father. I didn’t see the race, but I was im- 
mensely delighted when the news came, and to show 
my joy, I cut off all the buttons on my boots! 

MRS. BROWN POTTER. 

I was only three years old when I played the pincipe 
part in the Yrumatis incident which was to fix itself for 
ever in my memory. My pet lamb fe'l into the stream 
which ran through my father’s grounds, and, just as I 
pretty frock and everything, I jumped in to rescue 
favourite. As soon as pulled out, my lamb 
gambolled off into the meadows; but I remember 
nothing of it, for I was completely unconscious. 
FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

My first recollections are of my aunt, my father’s 
sister, 8 poor dressmaker, who never married. My 
mother, I never knew, for while I was an infant, my 
parents separated, leaving me, their only child, to my 
aunt’s tender mercy. We lived next door to a dame 
school, and I used to be passed over the garden wall 
to play with the scholars, and so leavo my hardwork- 
ing aunt free to attend to her little business. 


MISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 

My earliest recollections are of travel. My mother 
delighted in journeying from onc country to another, 
aud at the age of two I made my first important 
trip—from my native city of New York to Leghorn. 
Owing to some misconception, all the passengers wero 
quarantined, and although—as I later discovered—we 
wero all perfectly well, we had our food passéd in 


was, 
my 
™m 


through bars, by long-bandled servers, as though we 
were Cfhicted with the plague. : 
KYRLE BELLEW. 

THE earliest thing I remember dates back to the year 


of the Indian Mutiny. My father was a gy in 
Calcutta, and at the time we were up in a little hill 
station near Darjeeling. One fearful night we were 
sitting on the flat roof of a vungalow, fires were blazing 
all round us, and I distinctly remember shuddering at 
the savage yells of the enemy. I also recollect being 
rescued later by British soldiers, and being taken a few 
days later aboard a big ship bound for England. 

MRS. LANGTRY. 

My most definite recollections are of the wild pranks 
in which I, one of seven children, and the only girl, 
took part. Once, I remember, my brothers con- 
ceived the idea of sending my youngest brother and 
myself, mounted on stilts, enveloped in sheets, with 
phosphorescent paint smeared on our faces and hands, 
to patrol an ancient churchyard at the witching hour of 
midnight. To such an extent did we succeed that 
letters were written to the local newspepers threaten- 
ime te shoot anything in the neighbourhood tbat 
looked like a ghost. 

ALFRED MOSELEY, C.M.G. ; 

I was born in Bristol. That, of course, is why all my 
early memories are crowded with ships; ships looked 
down on from above—generally from a flat rock on the 
edge of Clifton Down. In those days vessels were 
smaller, and long processions of busy, saucy, little 
brigs and barques used to creep along under tho suspen- 
sion bridge in the trail of a small, panting tug, that 
they might get into the dock gates ere the tide turned. 
If one touched the hidden mud banks there was joy iu 
boyish hearts—-so small was our concern for marine 
insurers—for she was almost certain to swing cross- 
wise of the river and break her back when the water 
underneath had vanished into the Bristol Channel. 
MADAME AMY SHERWIN. : 

As far back as I can remember, my greatest delight 
was, as the Germans say, to “make music.” Having 
heard that Jenny Lind’s wonderful voice had been 
discovered by 8 nae overhearing her while she 
was still a child, I used, when seven or eight years of 
age, to steal away into the paddocks adjoining the 
main road that ran past my and sing my very 
loudest in the hope that some r-by might hear 
me and be impressed.. The fairy prince eventually 


ar in person of an Italian opera impresario, 


and at once gave me t. 
Within a fortnight I made my début in Melbourne. 


“Echoes” is easy to play and easy to sing. Published in iwe Keys—C (C to C) and D. 
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POSITIVELY A PERMANENT 
CURE FOR CORPULENCE. 


STRIKING TESTIMONY ANTIPON” IN INDIA. Warm Praise from the Press, 
FRO. 


M aun tee sae Meaty abaeel awk Thani out of the 
GRATEFUL MEN & WOMEN. ™ 


supera bundant adipose matter, but increases 
©,° The Original Letters carefully preserved as Proof of 


. 
vitality 
The Lady’e Pictorial. 
“To reduce superabundant fat is of vital im . The 


wonderful new fat absorbent known as ‘ Antipon’ F ra agi 
this work promptly, safely, fect. 


. and with permanent e It 
Genuineness. goes to the very root of the evil; the cure is complete and 
permanent. wha 
“This t, ral and most efficacious remed: 
ie Pe Ms, aces a ae aE, be eral rgmimenip tent gems fb pn 
«Aeon Te bee certainly much reduced her. She feels so muah for, health’ sake as for the attainment of portest 
ae better in sequence.” elegance figure. 
si = Nuree writes: ‘‘ I have HMlustrated Sporting & Dramatic News. 
ea oe caorrod the very f Antipon,’ to which warm praice has been 


given by m authorities, reduces flesh—or, 
rather, fat—from the very firat dose, and has a 
general tonic and invigorating effect upon the 
entire system, so that at the cud of the cure the 
patient is both healthier and stronger in muscle 
and nerve, ‘Antipon’ my be regarded as a 
very beneficent discovery.” 
Methodist Recorder. 
‘*It is satisfactory to know that the new cure, 


I have over nursed. The result 
tas been marvellous. She is getting emaller 
and beautifully lees are? day, and the beet of 
it is she is in perfect health now, where before 
she had all sorts of troubles.’ 


ne by eae . 
“6 received t'.e 2s. 6d. bottle of * jpon 
h vised to find it so 
and am bag. muc ry Sg 


oa was 54 a2 * Antip n,’ is the practical result of @ 
Scam nd tne cheno eps rxearsen td nore that 
XMOUTH. , Penny lilustrated Paper. 

*T think ‘ Antipon’ is a splendid proper E m2 Sir ‘In ‘Antipon,’ the great rmanont 
tion ; tits battle have quits rstored my im a> PERMANENTLY om “ cure for corpulence, the world ts reads richer 
Saure. My neral — baie ae G <) bya wearvellogs discovery.” 

Antipon.’ = (Mrs. : URES OBESITY. “~ Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal. 
* Hargow. s fs on! ver . “ Readers troubled with emb: int will find 

‘4 Antipon’ is a wonderful cure for eee nn 2 2: . in ‘ ‘Antipon * a reliable and permancnt cure, 
stoutness, and my health has: y improved. Isiz exceedingly pleasant to take without incurring 

(Mrs.) ‘A. T. M——. can) any distressing restrictions as to dict.” 
** Swat Heats. success Woman. 
‘ , all ‘* A marvellously efficacious reme:ly fi 
+1 bare found‘ Antigon’,to,cotae Every Case. crudicdonstobedey Avert fro 


Bis permanoae reductive jn achieved by 
. ,’ the effects are amazing.” 
Lady’e Realm. 
“It will i 
ill prove a lasting blessing to 


Young Ladies’ Journal. 


“We uahotieingly commend to the notice 
of our stout 


friends marvellous now specific, 
return anothercase. (Mrs.) ‘ F. O——. giving back elasticity and grace of movement.’ 
‘ ABERGAVENNY. Sheffield independent. Pt ag 
“ the of dad ipon’ bids fair to revolutionise 
' J om, vail, Psi — pie. fe medial sense efar athe ore of corpulone 
“ Anti be ttle neerned.’® 
el Ochs 1 comsh it = most oe Dalty . 
my HOTdiscovery., I feel much better ani oroury 


Bristo! 
“First of all, it (‘ Antipon’) is un- 
mistakably a a 
ee weaion. Antipon ’ is edy in 
a rem 
Tee ond oom ee aemeanca,! 
Bastern Morning News. 
Best of all perhaps, thecurc is permanent.” 


It is most successful. I should like to draw \ ate 
attention to a curious fact. For some ‘ 

teenie I ave hewn enlring from Hemme aol rong duaccyed the root-e miami THE 7 

it healtt : ¢ ‘ 

ad hijo. D—" . piper bod) or ne . — mas Reprinted from Alde:shot News,” July 16th, 1904, 


There are many women of forty or more to 
whom Lifeisa positive , because, notwith- 


standing the strictest limitations 
cymnasniee, mamnee, ou the rest of it, the 


-giection. already has lost three stone.” once daint; oes 2 into con- 

“« HAMPTON. : a of out in etersallowng or beihtcnig to 

a been taking ‘ Antipon’ with the am had.of Chemists. Slores £ price tints of ruddiness. more prosaic man 

at Sy T mast have been quite 18st, if not ich bi iets, grils Ss sei richer is sometimes in pwede ‘he sboma 
ane et ae 0 aie toate | coneldor i Ks bed ae a . region. We can assure those sufferers t 

“MXntipon * unrivalled, for I have been in better St Strand there is pow no reason to be unduly alarmed 


eg 


5 —,"" acing the to 
each a remedy. (Mrs.) “G. F maseatly reteche ioe ep then 
“ SwatLownsst, Nr. SaErristy aystem, restore poy vitali "e ring 
«never felt better in my life than whi’ back the hae of healt tothe ¢ way ets a 
taking * Antipos. (Mrs.) “J. P—.” organs to perform their duty without discomfort. ‘* Antipon” 
if to others. Rha ool means lees fat and more muscle; risher, pares bleed | greaier 
+ a bo the effect of your ‘ Antipon,’ I am glad to say the General Consent of all Competent Ore at a ee Ot pe alee sere 
T began to take it Tam “HJ. A. R—.” replaces once and oar corpalent readers of cithor oer It is a plessant iigud of 
= wholly harmless herbal ingredients; can be taken in the strictest 
Gacuser. ; involves nothing disagreeably restrictive, and ne-or fails 
“ taken one bottle and commenced the s:eoud one, I a cial effects. From Sozs. to Sib. is the amount of 
write to you that I feel mach better, especially my breath- mueh evil in earlier days. decrease within the first day and night, and the —— 
ing, end I am losing flesh. (Miss) “A. B—.” * Antipon” Strengthens the Constitution and ponds eat  entialaeteey, e's Pic naleaiion (ie 4hs 


‘tthe 
BousxeMoutA Inerease3 ‘uscular Developmen Perm This invaluable remedy d in bottl rice 2a, 6d. 
a oa 2 ‘ seat 4 pay 6d. > coomice, stores, tees stock or ‘om pen or, 
Phonld amily erga, may boob ine on Somitngacunt) Fa 
im e 
ine Street, Strand, W.C. 


«T have taken two bottles of ‘ Antipoa’ endamastone lighter |} pontiy Reducing Weight by Absorbing and 
than Chze T commenced taking it. (irs. “¥. B—." Eliminating all Diseased and Superfiluous Fa‘ty : ately 
“ HovantnowaM. Deposits, harmlessly, and without the slightest } | “ Antipon Company, 18 laudatory notio's have appsared \ 

© am very pleased to ony that with the first bottle I reduced physical Discomfort. ©,° Many other equally tory ; 5 


a ee ee a, 


b 


I — yen 
sage from Fiume to 
anes in Italy. J 
bought a first-class ticket, not out of any purse-pride, 
but because it only cost six crowns (4s. 6d.), which 4 
cheap considering you travel for twelve hours a 
cress the Adriatic. I looked at the saloons, and “ 
a sort of inborn instinct found the best of them amid- 
ships, and seated myself at table for nore Ager 
the best furnished on the boat so, I told myself, it 
certainly must be first-class. Before I had been thero 
long, a steward came down upon me, and said: 

“It is forbidden to first-class here. - 

“ But,” I replied, “I am o first-class passenger. 

“Ja,” he replicd, “ but this is luzes. 

I didn’t know what “luxes’’ meant, 80 stared at 
him. Then mustering up a wealth of German, I poured 

im: 
Se Aka erste klasse ist erste klasse’’ (but first-class 

first-class). , 

. “Ja,” ta seked again, but this is “ lures.” : 

I snid that weighty German sentence of mine again, 
but it had no effect. He would keep on saying * lures, 
and only when the rest of the ship’s company had been 
brought upon the scene did I retire. 

FIRST-CLASS IS WORST CLASS. 


It appeared that “ first-class’? on a Hungarian boat 
is the Parent, not the best, accommodation, and that 
to travel in style I should have paid eight crowns, and 
gone “luxe,” or in luxury. As it was, I was o sort 
of steerage passenger on the boat. And then I remem- 
bered at Fiume that several workmen and fishwives 
had bonked themselves “ first-class ”” tickets ! 

For the sake of the extra comfort, and as there was 
only two crowns difference, I thought I'd transfer my- 
self to the lures. This I did. J 

Italian customs are the most rigorous of all. At 
Ancona, they searched my baggage as carefully as 
the Turks, but with less winking. I was not allowed 
to take any cigarettes, or cigars, even for my journey. 

The Italian cigarette is a Government mono ly, and 
it is packed in a little white-yellow pene packet, and 
it is strong and uninteresting. s for cigars, the 
Italian puts himself in the rearguard of a sin - 
looking stalk about nine inches long—which tastes like 
the spirit of evil—and tells you, “It is very good, eh? 

1 ARRIVE AT ROME. 

I arrived just in time to see the Rome express steam 
out. The authorities manage to elude steamship pas- 
sengers with diabolical skill. I was informed that I 
could either wait twelve hours for the next train, or 
take the omnibus. weet : 

Now, I positively bar sitting in an omnibus, in any 
case, for about 183 miles, but to ’bus it to Rome, to 
tho Eternal City, seemed sacrilegious, so I declined. 

{ was appeascd, however, when I learnt that “ omni- 
bus”? in Italy means an ordinary train—a_ sort of 
cattle-truck arrangement--which stops at every 
station, whereas an express skips one or two, and stops 
between. 

The express took exactly seven hours to perform 
the 183 miles. I was not really half so excited as I 
should have been when I heard a voice say : 

“Roma, signor, Roma.” . 

I positively yawned, and said, “Oh.’’ If anybody 
had forecasted that I should ele on reaching Romo, 
I should have smitten them. But it is remarkable how 
little one realises the gravity of things when on tho 


_— IEE THE COLISEUM. 

To me, Rome sécmed a place where there are about 
a hundred different offices for bg doh of your bag- 
gage, and where every passenger has to use about six 


riers. 

a walked out of Rome Station, and found myself in 
an open square. Having walked well away from a 
legion of guides and interpreters, and got into a side 
street, I gs a lady, and said: 

“Madame, I would wish to see the Coliseum.” 

“Then, signor, ie should walk on until you sce it,’”’ 
sho answered. “There is no jal way.” 

I walked on, and I saw it. I went towards it. 

Now, it is av. extraordinary thing, that so well-built 
a city as Rome should allow such acefully tumble- 
dar ss'l gould Judge, the place is the Tecogaleed dwolh 

as I co judge, place is the recogn well- 
of the cit Seare, picture post-card dealers, 
and relic merchants. 

It is a building built in a circle, very high, and it 
simply hasn’t a window to bless itself with. It is in 
disgraceful repair and the poor rs and others 
must be in constant danger of co 
coming through the dilapidated walls. 
Coliscum the grown is most uneven. 

London is not a very progressive city, but I venture 


Inside the 
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WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


to say that no county council would tolerate for a 
moment such a dilapidated mase of stonework as this 
Coliseum: The Housing Committee would have been 
on it ge ape. and would have rebuilt it in service- 
able and healthy red brick 

I walked from the Coliseum along a place called 
the Forum Romanum. This seems to be a very large, 
stone quarry, no longer in working order. Masses of 
masonry are strewn here and there, and the roads 
through the Forum are in a state which would break 
a motorist’s heart, so uneven are they. 

There are, too, numcrous caverns, and clefts into 
which the unsuspecting foot a. fall, with dangerous 
consequences. Really, the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
should see that the roads in this part of Rome are 
properly asphalted, or wood-paved. 

e wall, however, which rates the Forum from 
the upper town is in admirable repair, and must be 
guile new—perhaps, only about a undred years old. 

stood and ii at this astonishingly modern wall 
for a long time—its newness amazed me. 

There was some excitement when I ascended and 
came into the city. A crowd was hurrying round 
street corners, with tense, eager expressions. Need- 
less to say, I followed. When I had broken my way 
through a mass of ple, note-book in hand, I saw 
the cause of the excitement. 

I SEE ST. PETER'S. 

Standing in the middle of a square was an organ- 

rinder, playing a tune. It was, I was assured a 

man citizen, an unusual, in fact, an unparalleled, 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 
Recxress early marriages are the curse of poverty- 
land.--Gcorge R. Sims. 

A woman does not wear the gift of a man she dis- 
likes.—Lady Vielct Greville. 

Mosr women have all other women as adversaries; 
most men have all other men as their allies.—@elctt 
Burgess. 

Eacu of us is born into a world full of duties and 
responsibilities which we can only pregens! by the 
strenuous and unremitting use of every waking 5 
—W. T. Stead. 

Waar the British playgoer wants when he goes to 
the play is pleasure—only | erat r he takes 
it sadly or merrily, with farce or with tragedy—only 
pleasure.—Arthur Bourchier. 

Few women in these days can or do live sheltered 
lives. It is a battle for most of them, and the best 
they can do is to get to learn the terms on which it is 
fought.—H. B. Mavriott-Watson. 

Man’s Good Sense. 

A womas will self-deny herself off the face of the 
earth to save a few pence, which a man will have the 
gon sense to spend on himself to keep up his strength, 
‘or work, of course.—-Sarah Grand. 

Charm of Poverty. 

Poventy adds a thousand charms to love. If there 
is more than enough for all one never knows the 
pleasure of choosing the nastiest piece of bacon when 
there are only two on the dish and love sits opposite.— 
Hubert Henry Davics. 

Knowledge Should be Increased. 

I ax not a Pole hunter, and I do not believe in urg- 
ing men on until they drop, in order to get a little 
further than somebody else, but I do believe in any 
effort to get to know the unknown world, and thus 
tu add to the wealth of human knowledge.—A. B. 
Bruce (Leader of the Scottish Antarctic Expedition). 
Why Babies Look Old. 

Wauex we think of the physical martyrdom the babies 
go through in the way of dress, and of the mental tor- 
ture they must endure when they observe how 
thoroughly and hopelessly they are always misunder- 
stood, can we wonder at tle look of age and care that 
settles so early on their infant brows?—Marie Corelli. 


Be Careful When Making a Home. 

Mosr of us are careful when we make our wills; we 
should be far more careful where we make our homes. 
To the sensitive man or woman place means very 
much. It affects the health of the body. It con- 
siderably transforms the mind, changing greatly the 
outlook on life. It even plays tricks with that v 
delicate piece of mechanism, the heart.—Robert 
Hichens. 

Soldiers Better Nowadays. ‘ 

Tue period of the drunken, dissolute, and impro- 
vident soldier is past, it can never come back. 
modern soldier is steady, self-respecting, painstaking, 
and clean-minded. e takes trouble with himself. 
Ho is anxious to get on. He is provident and ambi- 
tious. The change in the oy soldier of late years 
is extraordinary; and, mark you, far from having lost 
any of the dash and spirit of his more dissolute pre- 
decessors, he is a keener and more efficient fighting 
man, and ju:t as brave.—Eavl Roberts. 
Impressions With a Bad Influence. 

Ir is not for the good of the nation at large that 
impressions should be given of either the upper cr 
lower classes as is done to-day. It is not ‘or the 
upper classes that they should be led to believe that all 
workiitig men are drunkards, that all working people 
are lazy and thriftless, that. all working people are 
foul-mouthed. And it is certainly even less good that 
the working classes should be led to imagine that be- 
cause men and women are born noble or move in the 
same sphere as the nobility, they must necessarily be 
vicious.—John Strange Winter. 


What Fairy Tales Teach Ua. 

Tue fairy tales are the only true accounts that man 
has ever given of his destiny. “Jack the Giant 
Killer’ is the embodiment of the first of the three 
great paradoses by which men live. It is the paradox 
of Courage: the paradox which says, “ You must defy 
the thing that is terrifying; unless you are frightened 
you are not brave.” “Cinderella ’’ is the embodiment 
of the second of the paradoxes by which men live: 
the paradox of Humility, which says, “Look for the 
best in the thing ignorant of its merit ; he that abases 
himself shall be exalted.” And “Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ is the embodiment of the third of the para- 
doxes by which men live: the paradox of Faith—the 
absolutely necessary and wildly unreasonable maxim 
which says to every mother with a child or to evory 
patriot with a country, “ You must love the thing first 
and make it lovablo afterwards.’”? These tales are far 
truer than the rhinoceros at the Zoo—for you know 
what these mean. And you can guess what the rhino- 
cerog means !—G. K. Chesterton. 


aight in Rome, or in any other part of Italy. 
exchanged a few words with the organ-grindcr. 
He quito agreed that it was unusual for an organ- 

rinder to iF ay in Italy, or in any other country save 

ritain. He knew Britain quite well. He had come 
from Hatton Garden. He was only in Rome by acci- 
dent, and would soon return to his dear old England 
again. 

I trammed it to St. Peter’s. Inappropriate, cer- 
tainly, but Rome is well provided with these vehicles, 
and somehow, they don’t seem out of place. 

I experienced what is, I believe, the correct sensa- 
tion on first observing this, the biggest church in 
Christendom. I was disappointed. 

I seemed, from the tram-top, to be looking on a 
long, low building, with a very squat dome, not by an 
means as imposing as St. Paul’s Cathedral. Then 
begse to move towards the central door. I walked, 
and I walked. 

Curiously enough, the more I walked, the further 
away I seemed from the church. Then it began to 
suddenly dawn upon me that St. Peter’s is a at 
deal larger than it looks. The colonnado which forms 
a semi-circle in front of it is much higher, and much 
wider than the eye imagines. As for the church it- 
self, it overwhelms you with its vastness. 

NO SUBURBS TO ROME. 

Next door to St. Peter’s, standing on a high hill, 
strongly shut off from curious eycs, is the Vatican. 

Just as one is beginning to a good walk on in 
Rome, one suddenly comes to the end of the city, and 
finds oneself out in open country. It is a vay small city, 
for its greatness, and has no suburbs. Perhaps this 
is well. A suburb of Rome is unthinkable. The 
streets round St. Peter’s are quite straight, and meet 
at rignt angles; they are very full of beggars and fruit 
sellers. 

The Roman women are tall, large, and stately. The 
Roman men are inclined towards bad manners. The 
strects of Rome are narrow, but elegant. Italian 
streets, generally, have not the samie life as those of 
other continental cities. . 

I saw the Eternal City from’ Monte Pincio, and 
what I saw struck me as distinctly eternal. That is 
to say, it would take me the rest of my life to under- 
stand it. I sadly gave it up, and came down from 
the garden, which stands on the top of the Mount, in 
a lift. Theso modern contrivances strike one harshly 
in Rome—electric trams, lifts down hillsides, tunnels 
under roads, through which bicycles rowdily rush at 
night-time. 

1 SEE NAPLES. 

And having thus mused on Rome—an absurdly in- 
adcquate muse for such a subject—-I trained to Naples. 

There the cab question perplexed me. One man 
recommended one cab, another favoured a different 
one. I stood in the middle, with luggage upon: my 
vrists. Italian cabbies wrangle very like two charac- 
ters in an Italian opera, in the murder scene. There 
1s the recitative part of it, and then the air, and the 
whole thing is worked up into a paroxy:m until 
dramatically stopped by a policeman. 

I drove down to the Bay. It has been called blue, 
and it is blue. Vesuvius loomed down on it—it went 
on looming in fact, just as it did before I got there— 
and threw out puffs of smoke and jets of flame. There 
is a softness in the air—just-like there always was— 
and bap Neh seg wailaings 7 very yas and with the 
rreen 0! and out utifu 

sy cd aud blue ay. By Seteeen 

underst uite well what the gentleman 
when he said, “ Naples and die’? “— 

Whether or not my frame was conveyed back te 
Britain is a detail of ba transport with which 
I nced not bother you. nyway, to use the dialect 
most in vogue in Naples during the summer season. 
I gucss my spirit’s there right now. 
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last August. I have had a very severe 
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I TOOK pas- 
sage from Fiume to 
Ancona in Italy. 
bought a first-class ticket, not out of any ree: pride, 
but because it only cost six crowns (4s. 6d.), whic . 
eheap considering you travel for twelve hours a 
crvss the Adriatic. I looked at the saloons, and wit H 
a sort of inborn instinct found the best of them amic- 
ships, and seated myself at table for supper. It was 
the best furnished on the boat so, I told myself, it 
certainly must be first-class. Before I had been there 
long, 2 steward came down upon me, and said: 

“It is forbidden to first-class here. * 

“But,” I replied, “I am o first-class passenger. 

“ Ja,” he replied, “ but this is luzcs. 

I didn’t know what “luzxes’’ meant, 80 stared at 
him. Then mustering up o wealth of German, I poured 

is at him: 

a yes erste klasse ist erste klasse’’ (but first-class 
is first-class). ' ik ‘7 

“Ja,” he jerked again, but this is lures.’ : 

I said that weighty German sentence of mine again, 
but it had no effect. He would keep on saying “ lures, 
and only when the rest of the ship’s company had been 
brought upon the scene did I retire. 

FIRST-CLASS IS WORST CLASS. 

It appeared that “ first-class”? on a Hungarian boat 
is the oorest, not the best, accommodation, and that 
to travel in style I should have paid eight crowns, and 
gone “luxe,” or in luxury. As it was, I was o sort 
of stecrage passenger on the boat. And then I remem- 
bered at Fiume that several workmen and fishwives 
had bonked themselves “ first-class’? tickets ! 

For the sake of the extra comfort, and as there was 
only two crowns difference, I thought I’d transfer my- 
self to the lures. This I did. i 

Italian customs are the most rigorous of all. At 
Ancona, they searched my baggage as carefully as 
the Turks, but with less winking. I was not allowed 
to take any cigarettes, or cigars, even for my journey. 

The Italian cigarette is a Government money; and 
it is packed in a little white-yellow pe packet, and 
) 


it is strong ei ee a cigars the 
i ts hi e of a sin = 
Italian pu imself in Nl Ne age 


looking stalk about nine inches | 
the sat of evil—and tells you, “ It is very good, eh?’ 
8 ARRIVE AT ROME. 

I arrived just in time to see the Rome express steam 
out. The eathorities manage to elude steamship pas- 
sengers with diabolical skill. I was informed that I 
ae either wait twelve hours for the next train, or 
take the omnibus. _ ; , 

Now, I positively bar sitting in an omnibus, in any 
case, for about 183 mile:, but to ’bus it to Rome, to 
tho Eternal City, seemed sacrilegious, so I declined. 

I was appeased, howevor, when I learnt that “ omni- 
bus’? in Italy means an ordinary train—a sort of 
catile-truck arrangement--which stops at every 
station, whereas an express skips one or two, and stops 
between. 

The express took exactly seven hours to perform 
the 183 miles. I was not really half so excited as I 
should have been when I heard a voice say : 

“ Roma, signor, Roma. 

I positively yawned, and said, “Oh.” If anybody 
had Forecasted that I should yawn on reachin mo, 
J should have smitten them. But it is remarkable how 
little one realises the gravity of things when on tho 


sa BEE THE COLISEUM. 

To me, Rome stcmed a place where there are about 
a hundred different offices for disposing of your bag- 
gage, and where every passenger has to use about six 


I walked out of Rome Station, and found myself in 
an open square. Having walked well away from a 
legion of guides and interpreters, and got into a sido 


street, I stop a lady, and said: 
“Madame, I would wish to see the Coliseum.” 
“Then, si: 


r, should walk on until you sce it,”’ 
sho answered. ‘There is no ect way.” 

I walked on, and I saw it. I went towards it. 

Now, it is av. extraordinary thing, that so well-built 
a city as Rome should allow such acefully tumble- 
down structures in it as this so-ca Coliseum. As 
far as I could judge, the place is the recognised dwell- 

of the city’s ars, picture post-card dealers, 
relic merchants. 

It is a building built in a circle, very high, and it 
simply hasn’t a window to bless itself with. It is in 
disgraceful repair and the poor beggars and others 
must be in constant danger of colds from draughts* 
coming through the dilapidated walls. Inside the 
Coliscum the grown is most uneven. 

London is not a very progressive city, but I venture 


*Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC, fs now on sale. 


‘Britain is a detai 
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to say that no hat council would tolerate for 
moment such a dilapidated mass of a as this 


Coliseum: The Housing Committee would have been 
on it , and would have rebuilt it in service- 
able an thy red brick 


I walked from the Coliseum along a place called 
the Forum Romanum. This seems to be a very large, 
stone quarry, no longer in working order. asses of 
masonry are strewn here and there, and the roads 
through the Forum are in a state which would break 
a motorist’s heart, so uneven are they. 

There are, too, numcrous caverns, and clefts into 
which the unsuspecting foot might fall, with dangerous 
consequences. Really, the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
should see that the roads in this part of Rome are 
properly asphalted, or wood-paved. 

e wall, however, which rates the Forum from 
the upper town is in admirable ny and must be 
guits new—perhaps, only about a undred years old. 

stood and gazed at this astonishingly modern wall 
for a long time—its newness amazed me. 

There was some excitement when I ascended and 
came into the city. A crowd was hurrying round 
street corners, with tense, eager expressions. Need- 
less to say, I followed. When I had broken my way 
through a mass of people, note-book in hand, I saw 
the causo of the excitement. 

I SEE ST. PETER'S. 
in the middle of a square was an organ 
printer, playing a tune. It was, I was assured by a 
man citizen, an unusual, in fact, an unparalleled, 
> *° in Rome, or in any other part of Italy. 
Bn exchanged a few words with the organ-grinder. 
e quito 


Standin 


reed that it was unusual for an organ- 
inder to play in Italy, or in any other country save 
ritain. He knew Britain quite well. He had come 
from Hatton Garden. He was only in Rome by acci- 
dent, and would soon return to his dear old England 
again. 

I trammed it to St. Peter’s. Theyre ete. cer- 
tainly, but Rome is well provided with these vehicles, 
and somehow, they don’t seem out of place. 

I experienced what is, I belicve, the correct sensa- 
tion on first observing this, the biggest church in 
Christendom. I was disappointed. 

I seemed, from the tram-top, to be looking on a 
long, low building, with a very squat dome, not by an 
means as imposing as St. Paul’s Cathedral. Then 

an to move towards the central door. I walked, 
and I walked. 

Curiously enough, the more I walked, the further 
awa from the church. Then it began to 
suddenly dawn upon me that St. Peter’s is a great 
deal larger than it looks. The colonnado which forms 
a semi in front of it is much higher, and much 
wider than the eye imagines. As for the church it- 
self, it overwhelms you with its vastness. 

NO SUBURBS TO ROME. 

Next door to St. Peter’s, standing on a high hill, 
strongly shut off from curious eyes, is the Vatican. 

Just as one is beginning to get a good walk on in 
Rome, one suddenly comes to the end of the city, and 
finds onesclf out in open country. It is a a small city, 
for its greatness, and has no suburbs. Perhaps this 
is well. A suburb of Rome is unthinkable. The 
streets round St. Peter’s are quite straight, and meet 
bi nent angles; they are very full of beggars and fruit 
sellers. 

The Roman women are tall, large, and stately. The 
Roman men are inclined towards bad manners. The 
strects of Rome are narrow, but elegant. Italian 


streets, generally, have not the same life as those of 


other continental cities. 

I saw the Eternal City from’ Monte Pincio, and 
what I saw struck me as distinctly eternal. That is 
to say, it would take me the rest of my life to under- 
stand it. I rex gave it up, and came down from 
the garden, which stands on the top of the Mount, in 
a lift. Theso modern contrivances strike one harshly 
in Rome—electric trams, lifts down hillsides, tunnels 
under roads, through which bicycles rowdily rush at 
night-time. 

5 SEE NAPLES. 

And having thus mused on Rome—an absurdly in- 
adcquate muse for such a subject—-I trained to Naples. 

There the cab question perplexed me. One man 
1ecommended one cab, another favoured a different 
one. I stood in the middle, with luggage upon: my 
vrists. Italian cabbies wrangle very like two charac- 
ters in an Italian opera, in the murder scene. There 
1s tho recitative part of it, and then the air, and the 
whole thing is worked up into a paroxysm until 
dramatically stopped by a policeman. 

I drove down to the Bay. It has been called blue, 
and it is blue. Vesuvius loomed down on it—it went 
on looming in fact, just as it did before I got there— 
and threw out puffs of smoke and jets of flame. There 
is a softness in the air—just-like there always was— 
and the white buildings are very white, and with the 


een of the stand out beautif 
lue water and blue sky. ully between 
I understood 
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WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 

Receress early marriages are the curse of poverty- 
land.—Gcorge R. Sims. 

A woMAN does not wear the gift of a man she dis- 
likes.—Lady Violet Greville. 

Mosr women have all other women as adversaries; 
most men have all other men as their allies.—G@elctt 
Burgess. 

Eacs of us is born into a world full of duties and 
responsibilities which we can only discharge by the 
strenuous and unremitting use of every waking i 
—W. 7. Stead. 

Waar the British playgoer wants when he goes to 
the play is pleasure—only pleasure. Whether he takes 
it sadly or merrily, with farce or with tragedy—only 
pleasure.—Arthur Bourchier. 

Few women in these days can or do live sheltered 
lives. It is a battle for most of them, and the best 
they can do is to get to learn the terms on which it is 
fought.—H. B. Marriott-Watson. 


Man's Good Sense. 

A woman will self-deny herself off the face of the 
earth to save a few pence, which a man will have the 
el sense to spend on himself to keep up his strength, 

‘or work, of course.—Sarah Grand. 
Charm of Poverty. 

Poventy adds a thousand charms to love. If there 
is more than enough for all one never knows the 
pleasure of choosing the nastiest piece of bacon when 
there are only two on the dish and love sits opposite.— 
Hubert Henry Davics. 

Knowledge Should be Increased. 

I aut not a Pole hunter, and I do not believe in urg- 
ing men on until they drop, in order to get a little 
further than somebody else, but I do believe in any 
effort to get to know the unknown world, and thus 
to add to the wealth of human knowledge.—A. B. 
Bruce (Leader of the Scottish Antarctic Expedition). 
Why Babies Look Old. 

Waews we think of the physical martyrdom the babies 
go through in the way of dress, and of the mental tor- 
ture they must endure when they observe how 
thoroughly and hopelessly they are always misunder- 
stood, can we wonder at the look of age and care that 
settles so early on their infant brows?—Marie Corelli. 
Be Careful When Making a Home. 

Moser of us are careful when we make our wills; we 
should be far more careful where we make our homes. 
To the sensitive man or woman place means very 
much. It affects the health of the body. It con- 


| siderably transforms the mind, changing greatly the 


outlook on life. It even plays tricks with that very 
per piece of mechanism, the heart.—Robert 
tchens, 


Soldiers Better Nowadays. i 

Tue period of the drunken, dissolute, and impro- 
vident soldier is past, it can never come back. 
modern soldier is steady, self-respecting, painstakin 
and clean-minded. e tnkes trouble with himself. 
He is anxious to get on. He is provident and ambi- 
tious. The change in the private soldier of late years 
is extraordinary ; and, mark you, far from having lost 
any of the dash and spirit of his more dissolute pre- 
decessors, he is a keener and more efficient fighting 
man, and jut as brave.—Earl Roberts. 
Impressions With a Bad Influence. 

Ir is not for the good of the nation at large that 
impressions should be given of either the upper cr 
lower classes as is done to-day. It is not ‘or the 
upper classes that they should be led to believe that all 
workiitig men are drunkards, that all working people 
are lazy and thriftless, that. all working people are 
foul-mouthed. And it is certainly even less good that 
the working classes should be led to imagine that be- 
cause men and women are born noble or move in the 
same sphere as the nobility, they must necessarily be 
vicious.—John Strange Winter. 


What Fairy Tales Teach Usa. 

Tue fairy tales are the only true accounts that man 
has ever given of his destiny. “Jack the Giant 
Killer ’’ is the embodiment of the first of the three 
great paradoxes by which men live. It is the paradox 
of Courage: the paradox which says, “ You must def 
the thing that is terrifying: unless you are frighte 
you are not brave.’”’? “Cinderella ’’ is the embodiment 
of the second of the paradoxes by which men live: 
the paradox of Humility, which says, “Look for the 
best in the thing ignorant of its merit ; he that abases 
himself shall be exalted.” And “Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ is the embodiment of the third of the para- 
doxes by which men live: the paradox of Faith—the 
absolutely necessary and wildly unreasonable maxim 
which says to every mother with a child or to evory 
patriot with a country, “ You must love the thing first 
and make it lovablo afterwards.” These tales are far 
truer than the rhinoceros at the Zoo—for you know 
what these mean. And you can guess what the rhino- 
cerog means !—G. K. Chesterton. 


Sixzoence everywhere, 
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A Faith Betrayed. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Writer of ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind,” “‘ Lady Margaret and His Majesty,’ ‘The Hazard of the Die,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTERS ONE TO FOUR. CHAPTER FIVE. She broke into convulsive scbbing, hiding her face in 
8 


the silken folds of Lady Kenfo own. Across the 
Closer and Closer Floats the Thunder.cloud. kneeling figure of the wreiclied woman the Countess looked 
Lorp Kenrorp pronounced tho last words with great | at the two detectives. 
reluctance. What effect, he wondered anxiously, might “TI should like,” she said quietly, “to know why you 
beg, ys have upon his wife? It must be a terrible shock | have arrested my maid—on what evidence?” 
to to hear a trusted and faithful attendant had | Evelyn was now completely mistress cf herself; her 
been arrested for the most terrible of all crimes. How, | peril was so great, the nced for cautior. for coolness so 
Alsager asked himself, would Evelyn bear the news? The | imperative, that the very magnitude of her danger made 
Earl thought more of the possible harm that might accrue | her couragcons. 


as e&a 


The doors open, but, instead of the Countess, the butl 
and tells the footman that hor ladyship will not 
ve . 


to-da: 
Teelde th grant mansion the Countess of Kenford is 
seated in her boudoir, her face in her hands. Before her 


lies an open letter. to Evelyn from the shock than of poor Masson, whom he | Sho was at bay; she knew that her life itself tottered 
Raspes ee and starts to tear at the filmy lace | had lef in the library, sobbing wildly, and distractedly | on the brink of "ee abyss; but she was not fighting for 
abou throa‘ proclaiming her innocence, with two impassive detectives herself clone, but for the son she loved more than 


mounting guard over her. existence. 

For a moment Lady Kenford scarcely grasped tho For Guy's sake, for the sake cf the child who was her 
occ of her husband's words, then, as the awful truth , all in all, for him she must sac rifice truth, honcur, loyalt 
dawned upon her, she started up with a convulsive cry. | —things that to a proud and honourable scul are gold, 

“No, no, Alsager! It can’t be! It’s impossible!” she | against which life itself is only dross. 
cried hoarsely. “Why "—she broke into a quavering laugh “At the inquest cn the man, Ralph Danby, murdered 
—it's too ridiculous for words! Masson, my maid, kill | last Monday, the 22nd inst.,” said one cf the detectives, 
aman! I've had her for years; she is one of the best, | in answer to Lady Kenford, “a cabman came forward, 
most faithful souls living! Accuse her of murder! Oh, who stated having driven a woman, evidently a servant, 
I never heard anything to equal that. Go down and say | from this house on tho evening of the murder, to 19 
that it is absurd, Alsager; that, of course, they cant piper Road; he saw her go in, he saw her, after about 
arrest her. My poor Masson, what an idea!” half an hour's interval (he was outside the public-house 

“It’s all very well to believe implicitly in people,” said | at the corner of the road), emerge and hurry away, run- 
Mrs. Capel sharply, “but, after all, you don’t know what | ning, so he expressed it, as though scmeone were after 
Masson's career may have been before she came to you, | her. Ho followed her, and she, without recognising him, 
Evelyn. She may have that in it which she wished to hailed him and told him to drive to Park Lane. 
hide from you. How many og have something in “He noticed, he said, that her dress was torn. He 
their lives they would die rather than allow others to | could not see her face plainly, for she was thickly veiled, 
become aware of? Perhaps Masson was threatened with but he saw that she had dark hair. He drove her to 
discovery, and, in her desperation, killed the man who | Hamilton Place, where she alighted. He followed her, 
threatened her.” and saw her enter Kenford House by the servants’ 

It was a bolt shot at random, but it went home. Lady | entrance. Reading the account of the murder in all its 
Kenford staggered back, catching at her husband’s arm | details, he deemed it his duty to come forward and give 
for support; stamped upon her beautiful features was a | evidence at the inquest. He afterwards saw the prisoner 
look of awful fear. She stood frozen with horror! and identified her.” 

“ Anne—shouldn’t say such things!” she muttered | “And on such flimsy evidence ycu have arrested her?” 
faintly. “Alsager, it’s—it’s horrible of her!” interrupted Lady Kenford with scorn, “I never heard 

“Well, it’s a fact; we all, I suppose, have something to | anything so preposterous: "she laughed as she spoke. 
conceal, some little thing to keep from tho light of day.” | “Get up, Masson; don't kneel there. Jt is alb a big 
retorted Mrs. Capel, gazing curiously at Lady Kenford. mistake, and can easily be put right. Ycou have only to 
“But what are you going to do about Masson? Dear me, | tell the men where you were on Monday evening—at the 
it will be a most painful scandal—so much publicity con- | time the murder was committed—and you are free. 
nected with it!” é That is what is called establishing an alibi. Come, tell 

Sho fixed her keen eyes on Evelyn as she spoke, and | us at once!” 
saw the Countess shudder as though with sudden cold. | But Masson only moaned in mortal fear and anguish, 
Always willing to think evil of the woman whom she | and clung still closer to her mistress. Evelyn's lips grew 
hated for occupying a position she had coveted, she came | dry; the tension of the situation was beginning to break 
to the conclusion that ly Kenford was “keeping some- | down her courage. She bent over the crouching, weeping 


*I must do ———* once—to stop it—before it is 
too late!” She speaks aloud in staccato fashion. “I must 
goand see him! But how,and when? Oh, it's terrible for 
me! I’m surrounded, as it were, by spies! What—what 
can I do without my servants noticing it—without it 

known? I've raid I’m ill; I’ve sent a message to 
say that I can’t go to the bazaar, co how can I go out—in 
the face of that mesenge ? Dare—daure I wait till evening ? 
I might slip out then. 

‘he Earl of Keonford wishes his wife to accompany him 
to a pol.tical recéption in the evening, but on the plea of 
ill-health she refuses. He goes without her. 

A quarter of an hour later there creeps from Kenford 
House a black-gowned woman, her features shrouded in a 
thick veil, a shawl round about her throat and acro:s her 
mouth, in _ of the balmy evening. Few would have 
recognised Lady Kenford in that disguiee. Casting furtive 
glances from side to side, she hurrics down the street until 
she sees an empty hansom. Hailing it, she bids tho driver 
in an agitated whisper, whose import he could with diff- 
culty geen, drive to Alport Street, Brixton, as quickly as 


possi 

“T will give you double, treble your fare,” she tells him 
boarsely, “only—only lose no time. It is a matter of life 
and death!” 

& ° e ° 6 e 

«Ere you are, nn’ we’vo done it in record timo,” observes 
the cabman complacently, whilst Evelyn hurriedly pays him. 
: The door is opened slow!y, in response to Evelyn's knock, 

y a clergyman. 

“Do you wish to see me?” he asks. 

“No; I—I have come to seo Mr. Danby,” Evelyn s1ys. 
“He is very ill—I believe dying.” 

“He is ill, but in no danger,” answers the clergyman. 
“Tl show you his room. He was expecting a visitor.” 

Lady Kenford accompanics him, and enters the room 


— ae 


indicated. 
ad There is no more necd for dis now, and Evelyn flings — back.” woman, and laid one slender hand upon her shoulder. 
back her veil and loosens the shawl from about her throat. * 


fter all,” Anne Capel reflected, “we really know “Come!” she said huskily. “What were you doing on 
more of Masson than we do of her.” Monday evening? I was al on that occasion,” she a ; on 
Evelyn turned to her husband with an appealing glance. glancing at the impassive detectives, “and I told my 
“We must get the r woman eet free,” she said | maid she was not to disturb me, that I should not need 
igen. “Can't it done?” her again. Come, Masson, did you go out to visit some 
rai 


the light of the ill-trimmed lamp standing upon the deal 
thie ou, in spite of the deadly pallor, in spite of the 
terror in her widely-dilated eyes, a woman of imperial 
beauty. The man lying upon the couch, drawn near the 


) 
| brea’ ir, gazes at her fixedly. “I'm afraid not now,” said Alsager doubtfully. “She | friends, or did you spend the evening with Mrs. Grand— 
E a cil yang Hh ons oe oe had once tee wants to seo you, Evelyn, and implored me to ask you to | with the fucarseleener = . 
oD a splendid specimen of humanity. come to her till at length I consented, but I'm afraid No answer could Masson give save low, choking sobs. 
“So you've come, Evelyn,” he says quietly. “Ah, I "re not strong enough. The strain will be too great | The Countess looked from the crouching figure grovelling 
thought letter would you! Didn't you think it | for, ou.” at her feet to her husband; he came to her, and tried to 
. ftp onapanet thoughtful not to come myself to see “No, no! I must sce her!” protested Lady Kenford | raise the miserable Masson, who, however, resisted all his 


feverishly. “ Have you offered bail for her, Alsager? | efforts. : 
Can't it be done?” “Masson,” implored Lady Kenfcrd, and there was a 
“ Not when the charge is one of murder,” answered the | wild note of almost desperate intreaty in her voice, “ won't 
Earl gloomily. “Evelyn, I don’t like your seeing the | you speak? Won't you say where you were that night? 
woman; I’m afraid it will upset you.” n't you understand what depends on it—that_cvery- 
“As though that matt !” she retorted iupatienily. thing dosent on it, in fact? For the love of Heaven, 
“One moment, Alsager, and I will come down to the | tell the truth! Where were you that Monday night?” 
library with you.” The woman's sobs suddenly ceased: slowly she raised 
She disappeared through the velvet curtains that veiled | her head and gazed fearfully into Evelyn's face. 
the entrance to her dressing-room, and emerged presently “J—TI can’t say,” she answered with a touch of sullen- 
with her heavy masses of hair twisted into a knot at the | ness, “ and—and it’s no use asking me to! I won't!” 
nape of her neck, and the loose, flowing tea-gown Lady Kenford started; before her eyes there swam & 
ex for a dress of more formal appearance. blood-red mist, through which there lccmed horrible 
“T have not kept you waiting,” she said, forcing a | possibilities. 
smile. “Please take me to Masson, Alsager. Anne, you “You muet speak!” she said harshly. “Masson, do 
can wait here, if you like.” you hear? You must clear yourself of this horrible, this 
“Thank you, I will!” answered Mrs. Capel, who had | unfounded charge, and you can only do it by telling us 
been preparing to follow the husband ond wife, Lut who, | what you did that Monday evening. Oh, Aloant: can’t 
in the face of this hint, could not be a spectator. as she | you persuade her to speak? Can't you make her realiso 


? Won't you sit down P” 
“No,” she answers curtly. “Tell me—how you found 
5 dead, it nearly iied me to 


ments 

better view of her. “I assure you, Evelyn, I had also 
you to be dead, and it was a shock to see you 

dri in the Park, the most beautifal woman in a crowd 


who you were, and they told me. The Countces of Kenford, 
danghter in-law of the Marquis of Inchhampton. Ah, 
Evelyn, you know I could tumble your castle atout your 
ears, but I will not, provided you give me money. Think 


full upon her pale, proud face burnt to be, of the scene in the library. This checking | how fcarfully important it is that she should‘ ” 

No one sees her leave the house, but when Danby’s niece | of her curiosity did not tend to make more amiable “T ware Td rather die than tell!” Masson cried 

Christabel, who lives with him, from work she goes | towards Evelyn. vehemently. “Let them say what they like, my lady; 

upetairs with the clergyman, Maurice 8t. Aubyn—who Never had the grave-faced portraits that adorned the | I'll bear it all, but I won't break my word. They can 
in the house—to see her uncle. library walls looked down upon a more painful picture take me to prison—me, a perfectly innocent woman, if 


than was now presented to them. Between two detectives ony like—but I'll tell them ncthing—no, not a word, 
and that's the last they'll get cut of me!” 

observed in the housekeeper’s room, almost the look of She rose to her feet, settled her disarranged dress, and 

tlemen, sat Masson, her face disfigured and swollen ie perp through her tears at the detectives. 

had shed, welyn gazed about her in bewildered fashion; her world 

see! rocking with her, shaken to its very foundations. 

What ought she to do—what ought she to say? Alas, alas, 


bruise on her face, and suggests it was caused by her | As the door opened and Evelyn entered, Masson rushed | she knew only too well! Mechanically, she held out her 
husband. Lady Kenford says it was occasioned by a forward, and, falling upon ber knees at the Countess’ | hands to her husband; he caught thank in his and drew 
Just then Lord Kenford enters the room. He has news. | feet, clutched her gown in an agonised grip. her to a chair, whilst Masson sobbed convulsively as the 

“Tt is really a most absurd and thing,” he] “Oh, my lady, you'll speak up for me!” she cried | detectives silently placed themselves on each side of her. 
me wildly. “yy, ur ip won't see me dragged to prison | “What are they going to do?” whispered Evelyn 


for what I never did, for what I’m innocent of as the hoarsely. “ Alsager. don’t-—don’t let them take her away ! ‘ 
babe unborn! It’s all a wicked lie; I swear it is! Oh, | I—I tell you she is innocent! I know she is—I swear 


in Brixton night 
i hete to arrest Masson, your maid, the lady, I’ve served faithfully! Won't k ] it!” 
pe wie Litled him” a we fer ye nee dain itl eS Fem BEE Ne Then let her spcak!” answered Kenfcrd, who had 


oc Littls Father,” an article in the XMAS ROYAL MAGAZINE, gives an insight into the life of the Tear of Russia, 
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been unfavourably impressed by Masson's attitude. “She | in s sneering, somewhat repellent manner, that the ve “Y ,” said Christabel, endea 
See hrston to be owe ee” ex ion in the dark eyes could not contradict. ™ epeal nik ceedlalfiy’“F only, wish thet my by 
“T can say nothing!” replied Masson sullenly. “Wild I—I don’t know you!” faltered Christabel in he were still with me—so that he could have thanked you 
horses wouldn't it out of me, and your | sui “I'm very sorry, I think thal there must be a | in name.” 
can't. Let me be to prison! I'm innocent, as my . ‘s all right,” replied Cla abruptly ; “T felt I 
i , before trying to 


Indy, says and it'll all come out that I am! I—I'm not 
afraid!” 

But her voice wavered as she pronounced the lett 
words, and, as one of her captors © not unguntle 
hand upon her arm, she broke away from him an fled 


to Evelyn. 

“Oh, my lady, don't let them take me away!” she 
gasped cowering before her mistress. “Speak up for 
me! Tell them, for the love of Heaven, to let me go I'm 
innocent! It's all a wicked mistake! My lady, as you 
nope for mercy, plead for it for me now! 


-to the truth! 


was proper for me to call hem - to 

becerd che p — reer vedlgrn 4 

res and fit to lore \. Certain!; Aubyn; “and, if y 
Tis let te, oe reporters and ve | mind, Tl go with you. I take,” he added, Te aring 

newspaper people have wanted to see Miss Danby that I greatest interest in the affair; I knew Mr. 


mare, really been obliged to be Miss 

Ainslie reluctantly. “I am sorry I wronged you, | “Ah, so did I! Poor old Ralph! He had his faults 

.—— d Iii i 
Clayton! That’s my name,” said the stranger. H 


an 
his scene is too much for Lady Kenford,” inter- eo | Cla: apparently Cc * 
posed Kenford, before his wife could . “Take your at Christabel an interest he made no ell, he’s got his acai, bs rey Se plein 
prisoner away, if you please! There is nothing to wait | attempt to sg and that had the effect of intensely | I a. and that’s more than Bel oc of many of 
” irritating Ma St. Aubyn, “I came back to us. we'll go ht to Scotland 


fo '. 
to look up my old frien 


r. 
“Oh, Alsager, one—one moment!” cried Evelyn dis- Ralph Danby, and the first 
I hear of is his murder d had an idea I should | know what's been decided upon.” 


tractedly, as the men once more laid hands on the 


wretched. Masson. “I—I must speak! I must say—— have some trouble in his address, but the papers “Do!” cried Christabel feverishly. “ 0 
I—I—_ She is innocent! I—I—" supplied that, and I was told by the woman in charge of | I give to know the truth—who did the pac Mier at 
Words failed her; she ca ong to pronounce the fatal | the house that Miss Danby was here. So I came to see Ceyiee if you do this, if you set my mind at rest on 
confession, but in vain; her a refused to utter it. As | you, Miss Danby, to know if I could be of any assistance poin shall never know how to thank you; I shall 
Masson, still sobbing and wildly protesting her innocence, | to you, an then—I'm going to the police—to tell them ae to you to my dying day!” : 
was conducted from the room, the Countess tried to that I know who killed your uncle, that——” 8 t his hand impulsively, raising her lovely face 
follow, tried to call her back; then, as her husband drew “You know who murdered him?” broke in Christabel | to his. 3 pale cheek fi a little, and vith 
ne away, ~ a Loyd at — — attemptee age th Ramey Clayton, who—who was AT —— ore he drew his hand sharply away as though 
o speak, an y slipped senseless to groun _ The stranger's een eyes flashed from Christabel's rose- uch 0 those soft, clinging were. 
feet. tinted faces all aglow’ with anxious curiosity, to the | him. angen moxions to 
oes handsome features of Maurice St. Aubyn, who stood | “I'll do my best,” he said abruptly; “but, take my 
beside the girl. - : word for it, Miss Danby, vengeance is an unsatis fying 
CHAPTER SIX. I may as well tell you, he said quietly. “It | thing, and there comes the time when you'd move Heaven 
«1 Know Who Killed Ralph Danby.” ba and earth never to have tasted it. Ladies,” he included 
He stopped short; a strangely unpleasant smile con- | the deaconess in his bow, “ -morning ! " 


Curtstase, Dansy bore up under the awful shock of 
her uncle’s tragic death with a fortitude and composure 
that at once aoe! ote and alarmed Maurice St. ubyn, 
He felt that such heroic suppression of feeling in one 80 
young was ey, natural. . 

“1 wish,” he told her, “that you would give way more, 
Christabel. I don't like to see you so ; it can’t be 


torted his twisted lip. What an pee gg ie eng ig enys oy Miss Ainslie, 
. yn room. “Dea 
Bt. Aubyn will firtd out who and 


CHAPTER SEVEN. what he is?” 
A Letter Containing a Clue. te 


to 
“I poy'r think, after all, Tl ing,” he ob- | Maurice’ bath 
served de a “Pett i far tr be __ - — sae By the time Scotland Yard was reached 
ive my evidence before judge nature, whereas Clayton earn esire 
way, and re a in t ageaad ncert glen eS 
who my 0 A ‘a only @ con ure on my “I “a observed as entered the t 
ais when all's said and done. world-famous building in Whitehall, “that I sha’n't fis 
tabel 


the 
with some impatience. “She always expects me to cry, 
to be perpetually weeping in, her Yrms,rand I feel that 


h, why did you say you knew, then?” cried Chris- | an difficulty in convincing the detecti veraci 
tabel, de ply disappoin ted.” “I believe you do know, bat | I don't know much about English ester lg Ms =H 
rd at Me Sag ge, th | tn ot chin ins 

in . Miss ¥ '. = t when stood face to i 
tieedaie it true that theyce gal. & woman tx cusledy pale faced man st whsee namo the mest hardened cia 
"TELS aid tah “et Mame, To ite | Sans Seen cay, vt nce 
aga r y strong.” “I think,” he remarked 
Hum!” said the slowly, whilst his keen eyes aitcaltics sis for you=T moun, concereing the murder 
fixed themselves upon “Circumstantial evi- | of Ralph Danby. My name is Alan C and I can 
dence is a thing juries, as a ee tell the name of the man who my friend. It 


under her roof. ice, tell me, do—do you think this 

Janet Masson will be convicted? Do you think she is 
ilty?” 

oY don't know, I’m sure,” answered St. Aubyn loomily. 

“I can't identify her mn te womag who came that even- 


ved belong to any gown 0 
hers. Haeemsa to mo that abe must be acquitted, that no 
joy could convict on such evidence cay; ‘ou never 

I wish it were all over, for your , Christabel. 
ua wouldn't dwell upon it so!” 
upon it!” echoed the girl fiercely. “ How can 


=~ 


“You can make deposition,” said the detective 
quietly. “How Ba Ese rt | that it was loseph Samniada 
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skulk of a half- 


oe ey aad Clayton serenely; “but we did 
Mate oe some te hea pide his embnlen enter what I 
ere als Souk ae . 
closer to St. Aubyn, and the 


ORTier afraid thet I've shocked “you, nd Danby,” 
said quietly; “but must make excuses for ma Tr 
been the few id and lawless ports the world 
holds for the last fifteen years, and I’ve 
to dress u a tale to please a woman. I’ve 
a ed cai | Ba 
“ Fag ‘ 
aay, and Clayton's twisted lip into a me him ie 
a ae 7 ! he 
“I'm afraid it generally is,” he gots getty “but can op a pag gn mging Pol gg hyena getonl 


I’m sorry I anno , Miss Danby, trust 
overlook it. eres vid you'll | would 


ce 
i 

i 

; 

f 


1 paused in her restless ing to and fro in 
Stele ai and looked with sad eyes at 


desire to shield her from all the 


a 
z 
r 


“There must be nothing of that, Maurice she said 

vely. “You and I must be strangers henceforth. Miss 
Kinslio has been telling me—that you have been given the 
ive St. Glengulphus, Knight dge. The gulf was 
su i when you were curate of St. Peter's, 
Brixton, now——” 

“T wish the deaconess would have held her tongue,” 
exclaimed St. Aubyn irritably; “I didn’t mean you to 
know yet, dearest. I was keeping it back until—until— 
you were better.” : 

“Jt doesn't matter whether I know it or not,” replied 
Christabel wearily. “What I say is trae—we can never 
be anything but friends; not even that—our ways lie 


r 3fi 
z 
i 
FR 
i 


[ 
Fae; 
7 
F 
EES 
ts 
ne 
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8t. Aubyn coloured hotly. “If you can say that, you 
don’t care for me,” he said in a low 3; “then—t 


Christabel slowly. “I do care 
was plenty of that just then in Elrerey— 
woman ! 


' , You knew her?” 
Alan Clayton’s sallow face flushed, his contorted lip 


London's Best J. Morning Paper, || Tics hi tet isin, wt ware 


Alwaye Interesting. that woman now!” 
o Bright. : Dead—at least, gone out of our lives,” replied Clayton, 


these words dismay 

for he saw that she was in deadly earnest, and that it 

would be impossible to persuade her to yield to his will. 
“ Chris .” he said intreatingly, “ won't you——” 
“Hush!” she interrupted hurriedly. “Here comes 


Even as she spoke, the door opened to admit the 
jum an unusual on of anger 
and urbation disturbed the good Tatys serene features ; 


she looked at Christabel with some anx 

“ Miss oy, 2 brought» friend to see ont ” Readable. evidently at the tarn the ” 
sho said “at ‘saat is what he calls himself »  Brimful of News. et ee ee aes ae ek 
ted’ to meet you! I am a stranger to you, ms Werth Reading. is the name, isn’t it!—thank you ibewli 
: hy he took the trouble to write and tell 

though I knew your uncle well said a harsh, raucous way an 
vole; and from Miss Ainslie there appeared a | | Tee DAILY EXPRESS isca.cale at all Railway Bookstalls Clayton, what you would learn from the daily 
tall, by & beld head, » war-white and Newsagents throug bost the country. ml Pore Maced gare egal Mimeghlng = er 
fees ated ti that in whatever Se oe dead man, ‘wvald naturally come to the con- 
® Pp» q fek your Mewengent to reserve yeu a eupy Gally, clusion that the writer a 
ways con he impression that he was smiling— por pol ig Mig joe Bee were Fg 


“ ‘s,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC, ls now on eale, Sixpence everywhere. 
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Samada, I confess it frankly, but—I can understand you, co long, that she was with you, with this terrible geet. “ 6000 OLD TEDDY.” 


Mr. thought she came to you with am exce 
Characteristic Stories of the World’s Greatest 


“Can you!” retorted Clayton nonchalantly, although 
his eye’ gieamed. ominously’ beneath his hesvy brovs. 
“ That's a Bood thing, for sometimes I don’t understand 


c F 
“So she did, and I don’t know wy a should take it 


for granted that she is ty, that has what you call 
—, horrib ” irr itably. « Gentleman. 
80 7 are not a riddle difficult to read,” sale peat» retrial Lady — ae 
answered detective quietly. “You are shielding some- “She refuses to say where she was that evening,” “GOOD OLD TEDDY.” 


one, sir, and I shall soon discover whom.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
A Guess at the Truth. 


That was tho cry which everywhere greeted our 
King as he journeyed through London the other day 
on his way to Newmarket. It was the Londoner's way 
of showing pleasure at His Majesty’s m of sym- 
pathy sent to the fishermen wounded in the orth Sea 
outrage. Simple though these three words are, they 
are full of meaning. Whether he lives in Australia, 
Canada, or India, no matter his religion, politics, 
education, or social station, they have an echo in 
every Britisher’s heart. “Good old Teddy.” 


KINDNESS T0 THE AFFLICTED. 

How King Edward has benefited the hospitals, has 
fed the r, is well known. Yet he is not beyond 
sending his own Sapte to one of his poorest sub- 
jects. At the King’s request Sir Frederick Treves 
made a special visit recently to the London Hospital 
and assisted in the operation upon Hogarth, the Hull 
fisherman, who was seriously wounded by the shots of 
the craven Russians. Not only that, His Majesty gave 
orders for a daily bulletin of the fisherman’s progress 
to be sent to him. 


LADIES LOVE HIM. 

raring ¢ visit once to the Continent when Prince of 
Wales, King was in a train which stopped at Nice 
on its way to Cannes. Upon the platform were two 
English ladies, to whom it was a matter of consequence 
that they should travel to Cannes by the very first 
train. To their distress, however, there was not o 
seat to be had, though they searched from one end 
of the train to the other. Suddenly a gentleman 
approached them. He said the Prince of Wales would 
be happy to give them seats in his compartment. 
Accepting the gracious offer with gratitude, the two 
ladies completed their journey in the company of the 
Prince and his equerry. 


SO DO HIS I1UMBLEST SUBJECTS. 

When in Ireland last year, the day being too stormy 
for a projected fishing excursion, the King uncero- 
moniously wandered into a little cottage. It was 
occupied by a Mrs. Maloney and a few young children. 
Never suspecting who her visitor was, the poor house- 
wife welcomed the King,-and asked him to be seated. 
The chair was a rough one, and as it appeared rather 
frail, His Majesty looked at it with some misgivings, 
whereupon Mrs. Maloney, somewhat offended, said: 
“Indeed, sir, a bigger man than you sat on that 
chair.” “Oh,’’ replied the King, “and who was the 
great man who sat on this chair?’? “His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant,” answered Mrs. Maloney, 
“and a good man he is, too, yer honour.” “I am 
sure of that,” said His Majesty, “but I am the King.” 
“Musha, God bless yer Majesty ! and is it yerself that’s 
in it? Sure, Pat went down to give yer Majesty a 
welcome.” 


THE KING AND THE KIDDIES. 

“Now, my young friends,” said King Edward, checr- 
fully, paying an unexpected visit to a little village 
school, whither he had wandered from a country 
mansion in the neighbourhood, “I dare say some of 
ree can tell me the names of a few of our greatest 
ings and queens, eh?’? With one accord they cried 
out, “King Alfred, and Queen Victoria, sir.” A 
moment later, a tiny boy, to whom the schoolmaster 
had just whispered, put up his hand. “Do you know 
another, m e ” asked the King. “Yes, your 
Majesty—King Edward VII.” His Najesty uevigned, 


exclaimed: the Countess feverishly. “Oh, for Heaven's 
sake, don’t take that last hope away from me; I shall go 
mad if you do—I shall, anyway, I think! How the time 
drags, and yet—it seems to at the same time!” 

er beautiful head sank; into those violet-blue 
there apeine the hot tears that brought no solace to 
aching brain. Kenford, more miserable than he had ever 
been in his life, knelt down beside her and to 
caress her. She drew away from him with a 6 

“No, no!” she said bitterly. “I don’t feel I'm good 
enough, Alsager! You are so quick to judge poor Masson ; 

ou are so inclined to see the evil, not the good, that 
‘m afraid of you!” 

“Evelyn, how can you be so absurd?". There was real 
displeasure in the Earl’s voice. “How can you mention 
yourself and Masson in the same breath?” 

= I don’t feel that we are far apart,” retorted 
Lady Kenford recklessly. “There, don’t look 20 shocked, 
Alsager! Forgive me, I really am half mad, I think ! 
I don't know what I'm saying; I must run away now and 
interview this man who says that he knows somethin 
about the affair. What is his name? Alan gt oad t 
doesn’t tell one much; I told Jeffers to put in the 


library.” 

= You'll let me go with you?” pleaded the Earl, who 
bore with his wife's fitful moods and sudden gusts of 
irritability with a patience that won Evelyn's remorseful 
ecimeg tion “Dearest, I really don’t like your seeing him 
alone.” 

“But I must; I feel that I’m nuisance to you 
already without inflicting what, no doubt, will_be an 
interview with an impostor upon you,” answered Evelyn, 
forcing herself to speak lightly. “ Wait for me here, and 
I'll come and tell you all about it.” 

“ ‘ou like,” ‘replied the Earl meekly; and, when 
Evelyn had left him, he ruminated sadly upon the altered 
tenor of their hitherto well-ordered, pleasant existence. 
Most | did he wish that Masson—poor, moberty 
creature !—had never darkened with her fatal shadow the 
threshold of Kenford House. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_———+ oo 


A RUSSIAN SCARE IN AUSTRALI 


“ Russtan scaRgs’’ were at one time common in 
Sydney and Melbourne. 

Once, when Australia was not yet connected with 
the Old World by telegraph, a mail steamer from Lon- 
don beat the record in smart passage, and to signalise 
the event she fired off all her guns as she advanced up 
the harbour of Melbourne. 

But the Melbourne authorities misconstrued this 
demonstration, and, feeling sure that the Russians 
were really coming at last, promptly mobilised all 
their military and naval resources. 


Gees 


GROWTH OF THE KAISER’S NAVY. 


Tue German Admiralty publishes some striking in- 
formation regarding the growth of the Kaiser’s Navy 
during the past twenty years. Rosen. speaking, the 
strength of the German Navy within this short period 
has increased threefold. 

In 1881 the estimates provided for 11,852 men, in 
1886 for 14,682, in 1891 for 17,083, in 1896 for 21,835, 
and in 1902 for 31,171. The following table shows the 
increase in the number of officers : 


hands the arms convulsively, but beyond that he 
ve no 
fire or taken him by surp 


ing someone, do you; well, in that case, I should have 
said i¢ would have been better to keep your thoughts to 


t t.” 

“ are times,” said the detective steadily, “ when 
frankness serves one's ends best. Come, Mr. Clayton, let’s 
— done with this fencing. Tell me what you really 

wv 

The detective raised his eyes suddenly, and fastened 
his keen gaze | Clayton, who, a little startled by this 
bluntness, bit lip. 

“You don’t believe what I say,” he said, “I can see 
that. Do you think that I did the thing myself?” 

The detective smiled in a bland, deprecatory fashion. 
“You Ny words into my mouth,” he observed gently, 
“that I had not the faintest intention of uttering. Tae 
beg F not to do so.” 

“Won't you take steps to ascertain Joseph Samada’s 
hiding place and arrest him!” asked Clayton. He was no 
longer a sphinx—aenxiety, fear, excitement, were portrayed 
upon his usually impassive features. “You'll get him if 
ou’re quick—and you can set the woman you've got free. 
She's innocent—I swear it—innocent as—as I am. 

“That,” said the detective equably, “will be proved at 


He rose to his feet, and approached the table 
beh which his companion sat ensconced. There was 
that in his face which made the detective, practised in 
reading men’s expressions, put his hand on the little 
nickel-plated revolver that lay half hidden beneath some 


E you needn’t do that,” said Clayton huskily, “T know 
I’m in civilised parts now, where a man mayn't take the 
law into his own hands, but I’d give much at this moment 
to be alone with you, safo from interference, where I 
could force you to believe that what I say is true.” | 

“Your methods would be more abrupt than pleasing, I 
think,” said the detective calmly. “If you have nothing 
more to tell'‘me, Mr. Clayton, my time is valuable—— 

“No, there’s nothing else I wish to tell you, except 
that I am_speaking the truth, and that you had best 
believe me,” said Clayton. “Is there no one else to whom 
I can tell my tale—no one who—for Janet Masson's sake, 
will listen to me?” 

“The counsel who have undertaken her defence, I 
should say,” replied the other politely; “they might take 
an interest in your story. It is interesting, you know ; but 
the best part, I fancy, you keep untold. a 

When Clayton jomed Maurice St. Aubyn, who. 
awaited him in the outer office, the latter was astonished 
at the change that had taken place in the man. The 
haggard, anxious eyes made the contrast all the more 
nainful to the perpetually smiling lips, and his waxen 
complexion was now of a curious, leaden hue. 

“Tt isn’t as easy to clear an absolutely innocent woman 
as I thought,” he said as they walked away. “Do you 
know who is defending Janet Masson!” 

“No; I only saw in a paper that Lady Kenford had 
undertaken to defray the expenses of the defence, and 
that the best counsel were to be engaged,” answered 
St. Aubyn. “Masson was her maid, you know.” 

“I know; well, I’m going straight to call on her lady- 
ship, Taye oa what I know,” replied Clayton. “ Where 


foes she live! 1881, 1891. 1901. | and again asked: “But what great act has Ki 
St. Aubyn gave him the address, and Clayton wrote it Officers ... oe - .. 458. 674 923 Ed ei VII. do; x reat a as King 
Gant then E turned to the curate with outstretched Engineers oe _ 85 6a 160 eo ad :. tones, bien i - wo Bay jevece is 
“Thanks for all you've done,” he said briefly; “go mrgoons: ai Majesty!’ “Don’t bo distressed, my boy,’”’ said our 
back to that peaety tttle girl and tell her she'll have her Paymasters  . -. 42 72 #8119 gracious King, smiling, “I don’t know, either.”? 


The increase in the number of engineers = mepoeiely 
noteworthy. The men are divided into the following 
categories : 


v et—and others—more than they bargained 
—_ y 


or. ONCE ASSISTED A BEGGAR. 
“J don’t think Miss. Dmty wants vengeance — it’s 


In the King’s palace is a large silver inkstand, 


justice, Maurice, but Clayton only laughed. 1881. 1891. 1901. | much prized by the Queen, which has these words en- 
“The two generally are the same,” he said; “now I'll} Deck officers ... «1  «. 284 649 1,980 | graved upon it. “To the Prince of Wales. From one 
see how F fare with Lady Kenford.” Under officers ... ... ~—«.. 1,459 9,401 6,658 | who saw him conduct a blind beggar across the strect. 

At first, when he asked to see her ladyshiv, Clayton | Privates and seamen... _... 8,043 11,922 19,978 In memory of a kind and Christian action.’”? This 
was informed that the Countess received no visitors—that | Jt is useful to note that as soon as the naval bill | had happened once in Pall Mall during the middle of 


amme of 1900 has been carried through, that is 
Po cay, in 1905, the strength of the Kaiser's fleet will 
be 60,000 men. 
eet fe 
“ Mitprep, what brings that young man to the house 


7” 


the day, when the King, seeing the be "9 predica- 
ment, had led him safe ly ibromati the trafic. fore 
YET WILL NOT TOLERATE FAMILIARITY 
NOBLEMEN. ener 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, had given an 
evening party, to which was invited a young lord, and 
to whom the Royal host showed particular attention. 


that her ladyship would be pleased to see him. ; 
It had besa nes against Lord Kenford’s wish that his 

wife had sent that message. . 
“You're not well enough to see anyone, Evelyn,” he 

said, “and you know Pratten ge above all things, 


: This so impressed the young nobleman that h 

you were to —— ond on a impatiently. pessle out what relation that makes him to me, and | regard himself as a prime favourite. He ra pos 

“Sir tt might as well tell me to dwell in # heaven t can’t be done in one evening.” so far as to declaro that he would get the Prince to : 
ms, wait upon him in person. Friends who overheard him 


to rience co or rest. I tell you, 
Alsager, until thie~ this affalr of Masson's is settled, I 
shall know no peace, night or day. When does the trial 
come on!” 
* ; taking it too much to heart, m 
Next week; you are Bean's By 


lowing it to upset a; 
diwell upen the thing!” crped, the, Barth fond per- 
sistence, gazing wistfully a his wife. “The woman is 
utterty worthless; it’s horrible to think that you kept her 


wagered that he wouldn’t. After dinner, when all 
the gentleman had returned to the billiard-room, the 
“favourite’’ called out, “Look here, Wales; bo d 
enough to ring for a glass of punch!’’ Everybody 
was thunderstruck, but the Prince, with a genial smile, 
pulled the bell-rope. When the footman came in, he 
quietly said, “Get this gentleman—his carriage. 


Boormaker: “You'll excuse me, sir, but I can see 
that those boots are too tight for you. They'll give 


Customer: “ good man, that’s just what I re- 
quire. I’m the clerk of the weather, and I want to 
know when to be able to predict rain with cartainty.” 


ame rticl the H Maynard le, Lady Warwick’s son—see 
“The Showboy of England”—an article on the Hom MAGALINE, 


FO, I rt SO, RE SORE ee 
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THE WAYSTERY OF Abia gine Mr. iver and‘Evelyn wer prevaled pon 
A S\UENT COURT. 


“A few minutes later,” resumed Caleb, “I heard an 
uncertain, but cautious footfall coming through the archway 
By the Author of ‘The Haunted House in Berkeley 
Square,” “A Bitter Inheritance,” etc. 


and scross the court. It came up the steps and pushed 
open the door, that had been left ajar. On camo the steps 

——_-» 0 e< 
CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN. 


rages stairs, very slowly, and at last the third visitor of 
Caleb Reveals Some Hidden Mysteries. 


t night appeared. 
“He crept stealthily into the room, his body bent forward. 
Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 


‘At first I could not see his face, and, when I did, I was 
horror-struck, it was so ghastly pale and so full of madness. 
The man was the master of tale orbs, Mr. John Silver! 
For some seconds he did not see the body on the floor; 
when he did, he at first showed unbounded surprise. He 
mr gre ge and — into the ona A eg ee 
and a fee of terror took possession 0 » for 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions think. trembled visibly from head to foot. : 
; ; : —Bynon. ane hve Nee} from & poet, a began bpering 
nt . ing i tinued to do so for some minu' 
“L smouzp like you to play the piano, sir,” said Caleb | then he put it, and con , d ; 
to Gerald when ait aa nals A “those gentle notes as you then he put the razor back into his breast-pocket, and 
pee tao necessity ho sald, nodding his head to the 
rald ran his fin down the keys with the same © Bacessity, De ser, ing his head to the hgure 
marvellous, m sittioee, bad masterly touch, and held his on the floor, ‘no neceisity: Someone has been here before 
audience spell-bound. 
Jt was a strange situation. 
“When first I heard him play,” said Caleb, leaning for- 
ward and staring at the pattern on the carpet, at the 
same time pressing his hands together and making his 
finger joints crack, “when first I eard him play, it was 
not like this; it was terrible. It made me tremble; it 


me, and so you shall never force my unwilling daughter 
into an unholy marriage.’ © 

made me shake like a leaf in the wind.. It was that awful 

night when he came to see my old master, who that night 


“Someone has been here before me,’ he continued after 
a pause. ‘Gerald Minton, no doubt—indeed, it must have 
was laid there dead in his lonely room surrounded with the 
treasures he had collected 


been. Poor young man! Indeed, I don’t blame him. In 
fact, I am very much obliged to him for saving me so 

“TI was in when Mr. Minton called,” he continued; “in 
fact, I showed him up to my master. It was then he 


much trouble. I will f° now—I will go! I am a very 
ut 
played the music, if I can call it music; he spoke with the 


wicked man, there can be no doubt about it. If I had not 
stolen your cheque and forged your name, Percival Ryder, 

notes on the piano. I listened, trembling. at the door. I 

did not lose a word. Mr. Ryder rose in his anger, and 80 


there would have been no necessity for this. 
“He went away, walking very much quicker than he 
did Mr. Minton. It was now ge | dark. y master 
said some words; they were foul an wicked words, and 


had come, but I was still unable to move; a more terrible 
the young man struck him. I believe he deserved it, = 


sensation you cannot imagine. 
“And once more there was & footstep on the stairs, and 
I did not like it; he was-my master, you see, and 
treated me fairly well, but I said nothing and did nothing 


ve found him here, and are beating against his 
and shrieking in his ears and dancing before his 


“And he is mad wit! madness of drink, for mea 
to drown their sins, and with success for a time. 
But after a space up come those evil deeds, again 
and ing at them, thousand times more clearly seen 
by eyes of the drunkard. 
“No Spanish tortures were worse than this man’s as he 
sat there crouching beside the wooden table, clutching at 
: gasping for breath a 
drowning man. he sinks down, and silence reigns.” 
After this recital, Caleb's face wore such an expression 
of horror so terrible to behold that Mr. Jarvis thought &t 
to interfere. He jumped up from his chair, where he 
had been sitting spellbound, and seized the youth by the 


arms. , 

“Wake up, my lad!” he cried loudly. “This is too 
much for you to bear.” 

Caleb shivered convulsively and covered his face with 
his hands for a few minutes, and then looked fearfull 
round, hardly able to realise his position. He reco 
himself, however, quicker than might have been e 
and, strange to say, did not seem to remember the story 
he had just been telling. 

“What do his wild words mean?” exclaimed Gerald. 
"Brel he ie crey > roptiod, the detectives, * he 

« con ,” rep! t ives, “ ssesses 
senses far bey ours, believe me. He has A sever a 
picture in words. I will show you the original work. Call 
a cab, and we three will drive to the Silent Court.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE. 
The Last Sin of the Silent Court. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
—SHAKESPEARS. 

Tax drove in silence to the Silent Court. 

They were full of dreadful expectation. Caleb’s reve- 
lations, made in so strange and unnatural a manner, had 
cast a mist of uncanny mystery on an otherwise simple if 
ae ony undertaking. 

ey stopped the cab in Cheapside and walked the 
remainder of the way, which was but a short distance, to 
their destination. r. Jarvis walked first, Gerald and 
Caleb a few paces behind him. They went through the 
archway their footsteps anes bey up the dirty steps 
of the little house — in the corner, and noticed that 
the brass plate on door certainly required polishing. 

The detective opened the door with a latch-key he had 
obtained from the police. In the hall he stood irresolute 
for a few seconds, and then turned to the two others. 

“Stay you here,” he said; “I will go downstairs alone. 
I know what to expect, and perhaps am more used to 


They heard him descend the stairs and open the 
kitchen door; they heard him move about the room for a 
few minutes—very few—and then he returned to the others. 

Mr. Jarvis was pale, apy erry htly. 

“Tt’s just as Caleb told us,” he said, “but 
littered ‘with his treasures, including many bank-notes. 
Come! We will leave this evil spot at once! We will 
tell the proper authorities, and they will do the rest.” 

And a0 they left the Silent Court, Gerald and Caleb 
never to see it a 


F 


again Mr. Silver appeared. If ible, he was paler, and 
one of his hands os bandaged. It was wrapped round 
with a handkerchief, which was bloodstained. 

“<*T came to make sure,’ he said, as he bent close over 
the body. ‘When I got away, I fancied that I had dreamt 
all this; but it’s true, a blessed truth! Dreams! I wonder 
what your dreams are, Percival Ryder? He went away 
this time not to return; but still I stood immovable. 

“T really do not know how ry remained in this awful 
state, but gradually a mist came before my eyes, and then 
a fog so thick that I could see nothing. world was 
black to me. I was conscious of existence, and that was 
all, and suddenly I lost even that knowledge. 

“When I regained my senses, I was lying on the floor, 
where I then believed I had fallen asleep. All recollection 
of what had occurred that fearful od had left my poor 
brain, and did not return until I fell out of the cab and 
hit my head last night. 

“Indeed, I was under the impression that I had killed 
my poor old master myself. That, sirs, is the true account, 
believe me, of the murder of Percival Ryder, by that wicked 
man, Jabez Brown, who committed the terrible crime for 
fear those bank-notes should be Les: gang 

“So that is the whole 1? . Jarvis. 

“No, sir,” answered “Rue. 


——— 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT. 
The Further Sight. 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music; do I e or sleep? 
Keats 


—I only list is 

" Mr. Ryder fell heavily to the ground. He was hurt, 
but not seriously hurt; Minton waited a little, and then 
offered to help him up, but my master would have none 
of his help, and used the most terrible language towards 
him. He rose to his feet and was striking a match to 
Hae the lamp when the young gentleman left, saying : 
‘Tf had better leave you now, or I may do some harm to 
you.’ Do you remember, Mr. Minton?” : 

“I remember perfectly,” replied Gerald. “Everything 
you have said is absolutely correct.” 

“Of course it is,” replied Caleb, “and everything I am 
going to say will be equally correct. Mr. Minton having 
gone, my master sat down, panting with rage, but he did 
not sit bor long, only a few seconds, when he umped to 
his feet and walked quickly out of the room and down the 
stairs and out of the house. ; 

“T was now hiding in his bedroom, where I had gone 
when Mr. Minton called. . 

“There were two doors in the bedroom, one leading on 
to the landing and one into the sitting-room. I believe 
Mr. Ryder went out with the idea of catching Mr. Minton, 
but he did not do. He, however, came across some- 
body else; I ‘could hear voices coming up the stairs. 1 
still remained quiet. It was all better than a play to me. 

“The two came upstairs together.” went on the youth, 
“It was evident that my master had not cooled down; he 


e e e @ 

As Mr. Jarvis said, the authorities did the rest. There 
was an inquest, and the dead Jabez Brown was found guilty . 
of having murdered Percival Ryder and that faithf 
servant, vid. 


Geratp MrIxtTon’s sone continued to glide over the 
notes of the piano. He listened with intense interest 


wae td ey Fes ps nig ie no well Le to the svinnendinesy 07 told by Caleb ns and hy was e e e e 

0 me! o' man, who came stump upstairs | a wonder not ceased playing ; must, indeed H 

with bis heavy tread, and seemed the worse for drink. | have touched the notes unconaciouly : : : ng lg ie Mgny pal nny Oe 8 ee ie 
Brown is often the worse for drink; I lodged with him, Now, as he went on playing, C: rose from his chair otherwise in-broken th i . 

vou know, for a time; he is not a pleasant man to lodge | and stood in the middle of the room. His face bore a 


Gerald Minton and Evelyn married, the young man 
carrying on the business of his father-in-law, saving it from 


ruin, if not making it t success. 
Caleb Rue, the eccentric and extraordinary, went as 8 


strange and weird expression, his e seemed to be lookin, 
miles away. They wars, indeed, ooking miles away. . 
It was once a | ratitious belief that certain persons 
fted with second: sight could see or feel what was \- 
ing at a considerable distance away; this wonderful power 
has now been established as an absolute fact. : 


y 
with, still, I was even with him. He came into the sitting- 
room tall loudly and in a bullying way. Fancy any 
man bullying Percival Ryder! It took my breath away, 
and I wondered what would happen next. 

“Look here, guv’nor,’ he growled, ‘I must tell you 
again that if I'm to shut my mouth, I'm to be paid for it, 


and _ er satl catia It is a mind - — Ly is eager d to this pleasure in 
. Ry . uncanny vision o not visib ordinary eye farvis once more 
“Tf I’m to hold my tongue about this here Silver, whose } and this particular youth had the power to a wonderful ik * ltica as H a of ms aS i 


enry 
leave the faithful hound, Teck, behind 
As to the house in the Silent Court, it was pulled down, 
while the many treasures it contained went to the Crown, 
for Percival Ryder had neither kith nor kin to claim them. 


The Ead. 


Al Musie Doovers 


should get a Copy of the Two Pieces in the New Series 


girl you want to marry, I'm going to be paid for it, and 
you'd better fork out some ready at once. 

“*Look here, drunken brute,’ suddenly cried my 
master, turning a tiger on the man, ‘you know too 
much! You have not got your knowledge legitimately ! 
Listen! I believe it is et who stole the notes from John 

lieve it is you, and they shall be 
stopped the first thing to-morrow ane: if you ever dare 


degree. 

“J stand in the Silent Court,” said the strange youth 
in a low voice, “and I look towards his house. ‘There isa 
change come over it—slight, but noticeable to me. Look 
at the brass plate with hi nace ween See how it has 
lost its polish? But it is only right that it should be so, 


deeds 
“T stand in his’ sitting-room. How little changed, and 
yet how a How quickly does the dust settle in so 


Brown g forward and dealt my master a terrific blow } short a time! how thick it lies on this old spinet—open, 


Brown aprarg ‘the head with his great fist, then he fell | as he left it! See how thick it iniai ’ 
soit ase teat aaa [me ere aeee seed ae| PEARSON'S 6d. USI. 
jo 3 > y em) c an em, Ow i e 
onl day atte ana Keclsrapor the | Stebizs ‘to me!” Indeed, this is a Bilent Court, full of eens 38 


a le, the upon 
. He was pale yo Jabez rose, then, without hesi- 

tating a moment, he went away, and I could hear his 
heayy tread cross the court and die away down the 
archway. : 
‘As he came to this point, the wretched th 
his face with his hands ad burst into — a 

“I’m not ashamed of crying,” he sobbed. “But what 
must you think of me for not interfering? Believe me, 
I am powerful enough to overmaster even Mr. Jabez Brown, 
strong man that he is, but, believe me also when I say I 
comid net moves t Tut Eade nlbing bet state at" thet Caenihes with aifeulte 
could not cry out; nothing but stare at that h on his broad chest 
fearful deed, and then at my dead master on the floor. He s fled there for safet , thinking it the last ‘place is 
I was as if turned to stone. You know, gentlemen, that | porsuers would ex to fe him in. 
my mind is peculiar. “He is right; do not follow him here. But his 


sounds to me! 


ras = Hom - Written and composed 
“But what is that! I hear real sounds below. ‘There ii leet 


ECHOES - Wests 7 Litton Bingtan. 
Each of these can be had from any music-seller or pook- 
stall for Sixpence, or direct from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., for Sevenpence, post free. 
On the back of “ Echoes” will be found some particulars 
regarding an offer of a 


PRIZE OF 8100. 


Both the can be heard on the Gr at any 
Agency of the and Typewriter 


made them. 

Page oot of mers the Kiécion door yt sicken at 
sight o earful man, if man such beas 

can be called. He is eae alten 


terrible sins weighing heavily upon bien So heavy do 


“Echoes.” Clifton Bingham's words embody a pretty idea, and Robert Eden has set them to a haunting melody. 
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Energy G Nerve Power. 


| 


conn | 


When your Nerves lack Vigour and Vitality, 
and your Physical Energy seems to have 
vanished, be sure to try Guy’s Tonic. 

It is the most successful Nervine and 
general Restorative you can possibly have. 


WW 


} 
1 
‘ 


Mrs, Llewellyn of “ Killarney,” Priory Hill, Dartford, writes :— 
“T have derived such benefit from Guy’s Tonic that I 

feel bound, in common gratitude, to let you know, I was 
suffering very much from Debility—with its usual accom- 
paniment, Depression—and was perilously near Breakdown 
when I commenced taking Guy’s Tonic. The effects were 
immediate, and you might truthfully describe Guy’s Tonic 
as an ‘excellent substitute fora holiday.’ It has been so to me, 
and I feel quite as Bright and Invigorated as if I had been 
resting instead of working. You are most welcome to make use 
of this statement, which those who know me could endorse.” 


i 


\ 
| 


(li 


“The man who enjoys life is 
the man who sees it over the 


Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of purely Vegetable origin. It Is 
employed with excellent results in Hospital Practice, and is widely re- 
commended by Medical Men. A Six-ounce Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 1/1}d:, 
is on sale at all Chemists and Stores. ive it a trial to-day. 


YEARS’ SUCCESS. 


———— 


Wey cuz WORLD'S REMEDY ror 
Coughs, Colds, 
"7 Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Md Influenza, Whooping- 
26 Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


‘ 
| sh re | zi 

: prid ?: : 
so j & Le 
pit Seer [ean e() BP) 
a x fung Tonic Bf 


his AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. (pj 


The enormous Success of Owbridge’s Lung Tonic could © 

not have been won, and continue to increase after 

30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic merit 

as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 
Beware of Substitutes ; ask for 

‘© OWBRIDGE ” when buying Lung 
Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 


You don’t want to go to 
bed hungry, but are afraid- of 


( * 


Prepared by 
W. ¥. OWBRIDGE, Ltd., Chemists, Hull, 
Sold every where in bottles, at 1s. 1i¢., 
want to see cur ge. Od., 4¢. 6d., and lls. 


eel uate exada 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


may be made from the veriest scraps of any 
Sea Pie ee 4 Form these into a stew, add pieces 
of cooked potato, carrots, and a little onion. Cover all 
with a light crust and serve directly the crust is done. 
For Nut or Almond Sandwiches SS 
fully, chop very finely, and work into a with 
butter. Scatter salt over, and spread on bee brea, 
Take one cupful of coarse 
To Cook Hominy. hominy, four vel teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, and mix with five cupfuls of boiling water. 
Boil slowly for four or five hours. When cold cut into 
slices and fry in eggs and breadcrumbs. 
Dissolve a packet of concentrated 
Hasty Soup: oun in wate 5 season it to taste, and 
adda in drops of di ge ane nagaki mrp _ 
some fine! op’ » which makes a pret 
garnish oe | improves the flavour. — 
should be prepared thus: Select 
Stewed Dates tho cheaper trait, place it in a jur, 
adda little water, a few strips!of orange and lemon 
rind, but no sugar. Place the jar, closely covered, in a 
slow oven and cook for two hours. 
Into a pint and a half of milk, 
Semolina Mould. when bilin , shake a teacup- 
ful of semolina, and continue to stir fe over the fire for 
ten minutes. Sweeten and flavour to taste, then pour 
into a buitered mould to cool. Serve with custard or 


— is excellent when red 
ex: Ww) re as 
Mashed Cabbage fojlows: Boil Peabhape 
until tender, drain it, and ~~ finely like spinach. Then 
add to it a teaspoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, and salt to taste. all to the 


Return 
saucepan. Make it very hot, and serve with fried sippets 
of bread. = 


One pound of flour, six ounces 
Treacle Pudding. of ly-cho suet, half 
a pound of treacle, half a pint of milk, balf an ounce of 
ginger, half a t ul of carbonate of soda. arm 
the treacle, and add to half of the milk, and beat all till 
light. Dissolve the carbonate in the rest of the milk. 
Boil for three hours at a gallop. 
Here is my favourite recipe : Boil one pint 
Punch. 6f milk with yellow rind of about a quarter 
of a lemon and quickly add two ese which have been 
beaten in a little cold milk. Let all beat, but do not 
boil. When very hot add a wineglassful of brandy and 
two of rum. Best the whole thoroughly, strain through 
muslin and serve as preferred, hot or cold. (Reply to 


GuRN.) 
This is a aut dish and within 
Pickled Sprats. the reach of all, as the fish is very 
plentiful and cheap. Take some sprats, clean and dry 
thee sad eg a jar, or deep pie dish. Pouroverthem 
a pickle » of one part vinegar and two parts water ; 
d a few peppercorns and a bay leaf or two. Bake in 
a moderate — 7 the fish from the pickle and 


serve cold for }  wadelal ab Hike 
A Plain Plum Pudding *, “cfu! at thls time 
ounces each of flour and breadcrumbs, four ounces each 
ofsuet and currants, two ounces of ied peel, two ; 
and a little spice. Mix all ther, adding enough milk 
to makeit so stiff that a wooden spoon will stand upright 
a few seconds in it. Turn into a greased . cover 
with a pudding cloth, pl into fast boiling water, and 
oook for four hours. (Reply to A. T. Leeps.) 
ful 


Mixa 
To Make Wholemeal Bread. of gait with two 


pounds of flour (wheat meal) in a basin, dissolve one ounce 
of yeast in a pint of toate water, pour this into the middle 
of the flour, and into a light dough. Cover it 
with a clean cloth and, stand in a warm place to rise 
(about one hour) ; when sufficiently risen, turn it on toa 
floured board, make it into three loaves, put them in 
floured tins, let them rise for half an hour in a warm 
lace. Bake in a quick oven for three-quarters of an 
. This bread really requires no inecting. (Reply 

to BRADFORD.) , 

—05 6 — 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


are apt to split and crack. re iol is 
at are soft and loose 
Select Lamp Wicks yoyo, Ginn 2, 


vinegar before using and dry in a very cool oven. This 
is the surest way to obtain a good light without smoke. 


1904, OCT. 


a 3 9 16 23 49 
re ; 
a 


Bank Holiday « « -Angust 7. 


of flat-irons. Apply castor oil with a stiff brush and let 


Waax Exprme 
Nov. 24, 1904. 
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WORK AND WORRY: 
Navzez was there a truer sentiment written than that 
which declares that it is not work which kills but 


Smear a 
To aba : bream Tender. couple of taa- 
spoons salad oil over a ween 
two plates and leave it for a few hours. This works 
wondera in softening the fibres. 
To Take Coffee Stains {70% delicate mittee 
groin, then’ rinse in lukewarm water and press on 
side. The glycerine absorbs the colouring 
matter and any grease in it. (Reply to Dosson.) 
may be preserved as follows: Pour boiling 
Pareley aes ome some freshl 


day which will entail a rash, it is well 
write down on a memorandum sheet, 


or stuff out with soft rage, and rub gently with a flannel 
dipped into methylated spirit of wine. Repeat the 
rocess till clean, and afterwards rub dry with a clean, 


pote cloth. bis sonia with 
To Clean Pewter Pots. et ed er 


using an old bun: 
he pewter is cleaned. wash it in hot, soap, 


ghly and successfully. If 
not, if circumstances which one cannot control prevent 
one from carrying out one’s wishes entirely, then it is 


‘ see nite useless to bewail the fact that one has not done as 
ene aot hee with finely crushed, dry whiting. well as ae might have done if circumstances had been 
-Tomake Salt Butter Resemble Fresh. Beene The old homely saying, “ Do your best, and leave the 


vest” is very sound, and when once one has assured 
oneself what one’s best really is, one must do it, and then 
cease to torment oneself as to the success of one’s efforts. 


of chilled water on to a pound of salt butter, and work 
it well with the hands, or a wooden spoon, for a quarter 
of anhour. Pour away the water and rinse it well in 


several waters. Add a little salt, and pat for table. Women are inclined to paraly ge their working powers 
by their habits of . They are so seldom able 
Yet Another Remedy for Squeaking Boots. | 45 work with all their might and main, to realise that if 


Turn the boots sole upwards and place on the handles | 41, whole of their energies be given to the work in hand 
there is less chance of useless worrying. 
— ene 


TIRESOME LITTLE WAYS. 


it eoak in thoroughly. Rub with an old cloth before 
wearing. Do this twice a week and the squeak will 
shortly disappear. (Thanks to JOHN.) 


To Stiffen Hair Brushes. oe ey ake Ws all ought, of course, to such ideal tem 
and rinse in cold water, and then lay the brictles ina strong nervous systems that we should not even 


Make Yeast as follows: par ager 


and a quarter of flour and five ounces of sugar, and a 
little salt. Let this stand till milk warm, and then 
bottle. You will find that one pint of this is sufficient to 
work up with eighteen of flour. (Thanks to 
Hock.) 4 ey 

This Dressing for Shooting Boote will be 


found Useful by Sportsmen. = tallow or suet 


“ tiresome little i 

Beforé now a w family has been driven to the 

by one member who had a 
not that she suffered from 


— of those: little- 
neotlesd ax case oon inetently be 


ut be sure it is a habi 
Correct; , Binsin een © you ean ae 
eo, and refer to it as seldom as possi le; else by mak 
the child self-conscious, you will render him liable to 
kinds of irrita little mannerisms. 

P no habits are more easily acquired or more 
difficult to alter than those of speech and manners. We 
all have our little pet expressions, which slip ropes 


every turn. pines are bardiy, gran Gcenme while 
manner is pleasant and c al. 


Rub the hands directly any red- 
For Chilblaine. joss appears with methylated 
spirit night and morning, and also appl an ivy leaf 
soaked in vinegar for a few hours. (2) The following 
lotion after a few applications completely cures and the 


relief after one application is great: Take one ounce I ho » li ith hose 
eae ao icated elicits of wine'and mix i with bhaifan | faroufis relaration i» heaving decp sighs and mours- 
ounce of Goulard Extract ‘(pure). This mugt not be | fully ejaculating. “ Oh, dear me ! ” on average three 


times an hour—without a vestige of real trouble; merely 
a tiresome little way! 
<0 foe——— 
PALMISTRY AS AN ENTERTAINER. 
In the issue of that 
Homes 
tidy em ¢ 


applied to broken chilblains under any circumstances. 
(Reply to 8. J. K. : 


) 


SERVANTS’ CHARACTER BOOKS. 
Survants in Germany have their “ character books,” 
duly stamped by the police, and in these are written fall 
particulars of their conduct when in service. 
The emploret keeps the book till the servant leaves, 


when it is handed over, after an account of the servant's dealing 
behaviour and the reason for leaving have been entered. Pg oe 
DON'TS FOR WOMEN. a aareur bor < A Bees 
Don’t sit os 9 science will teach the 
pens stoop Mol sees pare eg — reading. in the child's 
0 gives 
strained Inok to the fon, me i ani those that 
’t worry; bu worry you mus 
forehead enacih—Ava't wrinkle ie gi gta 
Don’t wear tight shoes. gh coe et AL wn BH gr of reading this 
manent expression that is not beautiful to articles, for there 
behold, to even a Jouns face. which the 
Don’t speak = _ Rrcngy og oy lene face. It : rierdberr Bayes 
very c and captiva deeply, dead us Notzs— 
po Derry rc ghar acho ~ Repost 2 Sry Be ome sale at a 


soo Ape very inutes’ rest during the day, if 
mn’ minutes’ lu is 

can waybow manage it, with the feet raised. It oles 
the whole -body a great sense of repose, and works 
wonders in smoothing out the lines of the 


. 


ARE YOU SUFFERING FROM INDIGESTION. 
If so, you cannot rpend one shilling to better advantage than by purchasing a copy of 

«+ BY e 
LYDIA LENEY, m.D. 


Judigestion and Flow to Cure It. 


Crowa Sve, cloth. Price Is. 


At all booksell-rs or post free for 1s. 24. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrictts Street, London, W.0. 
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ALARMING INCREASE in BALDNESS. orrereo rree 


which possesses all the elements that go to produce a good head of hair. Its powerful, stimulating properties go straight to the hair roots— 
giving them a life and vigour they never knew before. And life and vigour to tie roots mean more hair, stronger hair, better hair. It will 
assuredly do all this for YOU as it has done for thousands of others. 


EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE’ 3: 


The Great Hair Producer and Reatoren 


THE FINEST DRESSING. SPECIALLY PREPARED AND DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 


RovatL PATNHROWAGSGETD oF 
#.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
H1.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 
41.1.4. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 


UNDIARMm TEs 
41.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
4.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 
4.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE 
4.1.4. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE oF RUSSIA. 


MECKLENBURG-SCH WERIN. 
DR. GEORGE JONES COL. HENRY MAPLESON 
writes: “ I have examined and practicall; gree thet writes : “ Four months I was almost compleedy bald, 
* Harlene’ is not only an excellent pene te i whee: fran 3 mine’ sodueed me to iy your 
preventive agains the lo 0 sett” fom felling out, end Hair Restorer. i rent her foe coe = 
produces @ luxuriant by continued application. for to-day I am the assessor of @ fine of hair, 
lauls a0 your ramarkahta vena? 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


will be sent to ang part of the World to any person filling up this Form, and enclosing 3d. for 
carriage. Foreign stamps accepted. If presented personally at our Offices, no charge will be made. 


PPPeVTeTT Pee ed 


Pearson's Weekly (November 24, 1904). 
Is., 2s. Ga., and (threo times 2s. 6d. size) 4s, G4, per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders, 


EDWARDS’ ‘“HARLENE” CO., 95-96 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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= MINIATURES 


cfiituae Presented 


« « « MAKE... 


A Charming Xmas Present for Husband 
Brother, Wife, Sister, or Friend. 


end 
. : 4 Life-like Permanent Portraits. 
es : : nals Faas Neatly mounted in the form of 
neiegk Caracel F Sete a, fiat stole PENDANTS, BROOCHES, PINS, or BANGLE CHARMS. 


teh; jovely ch 
ay pe 

at White Fur Stole Pre) lambs — x misiatariats are i art; Tim oldition to ey Tomes a ng e faithful ax and Preyer] 

ome Bae Sigma,” 0 me <a. hat one can see the a actually appear in 

- \ - esen tures is 

an $a. ¢ maa peotear 
. % if 0 pression original. 
Prom Ireland to stisd| pera raene ws your rent to buy # ‘and B: pis ’ turve now mate ft possible for usa to have = living, speaking 


eb ong me Perea Ireland. f uot, write for “ Mortimer’s Experiences, lasirows stones, Fact ' "Bay likeness of those we have known whose mem 
26 ena Hi 3 cherish, and in a form wi awe 


seo: — mone 3 concains thie nfm Withost, London. 
wo tases large crate, ‘Travellors’ sam coiled then 
' a Arner J eet taoigged hn Terao Troe Tull alse, eit bY 

culy 483 Caer worth mie 5 money a trial 
Feros ee pat whent returned Cali or 5 le bo returned if not 
sured. Frederick Crescent, »_ | and Co., (Dept. P.W.), 25 Milton Street, London, B.C. : @end Postal Crier for 1.6 for each Miniature, and 


eee eee 
Wanted.—Ky! @4. packet saves Ghronte Bronchi a Consum can » a 
one one week, be cured. & 
don can Gothia 0. A. Hoult, cnet ae to Depts 11, Corsiods Co “ | Bost-card Agemey MMOL A Ree g ...cssssessesenssestnsenessssietneeesenennsesesnoneecoenneearessesssebescevesese 
S.—Gradual payments, Thoroughly sound | ~peaenessand Moices in Head Cured Free.) DB AGGIOSS ......0..00...sssscscsssssssessssssnsesesesesseesssnsvencssnsnesseononsensneseeesenssenssaacessseanesenseres 


Be Ae ny fe Sei PE cee i ete arse 


for particulars, tof § Commplexios, pale OF HOFH........ 
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bk ‘one fe dea rasoe to parm Y- far} 
The Sharon ee . 


Poin wenn ES trade 
= Go., 3. Cut out Cou 


Selected, of A: 
28 Miniatures can also be la Rolled Gold mounts at 2/10 
i supplied in R Bas /10 each, 


ADDRESS “MINIATURE” cep, ity 


= |Cs ARTHUR PEARSON Lro., " “tttoon Wc. 


cat | Be 09 8 @ Week made by of both sexes 
Py i ab eae ater — eee a "Gall and ses Pearson's Beautiful Coloured Miniatures eters yourself, 


I would 
advise at once to turn to page 865, where they 
will be able to commence the new serial story, 


“A Faith Betrayed.” This tale is from the 
ad mn of that gifted writer, Sybil Campbell 
Pethbridge, who wrote the fascinating romance, 
“Leaves in the Wind,” which appeared in the 
earlier part of this year, and will doubtless be re- 
membered with pleasure. I can promise my readera 
that they have indeed a treat in store in “A Faith 
Betrayed.” After they have read this week’s in- 
stalment, I shall be glad to hear how they like it. 


A BOOK full of the delightful reminiscences of Major 
Arthur Griffiths bas just been published under the 
title of “ Fifty Years of Public Bervice.” As Major 
Griffiths writes with a vast knowledge of what goes on 
behind the scenes, his book contains some remarkable 
revelations. Iam pebiehing a few extracts from the 
volume in another part of this number. 


“Is it lucky to see black cat?” asks Gertiz.—— 
It is lucky for you if you happen to see it in 
time to prevent yourself from falling over it. It is 
also lucky for the cat. In any other respect 


it is 
only superstition, and people who believe in it might 
benefit by a short stay on Chatham Island. is 
island, which is off the coast of Ecuador, abounds in 
black cats, which live in the crevices of the lava 
formation on the coast. These animals do not. hunt 
rats and mice, but catch fishes and crabs, upon which 
they feed. 


Hryarasn! I have discovered why pork sausages are more 
expensive than beef coumge It appears that pork 
8a can only be made out of the part of the 

ea pork, while beef can be composed (and mostly is) of 
that portion of the beef which is not enough 
for the table. As one of my correspondents (who is 
a maker of sausages) truthfully points out, an ox is a 
large animal, and there is a good deal of meat about 
him which a butcher is glad to sell at 3d. a pound. 
Were beef sausages made of rump steak, they would 
be more expensive than those of pork. 


» Narout writes as follows: “I read with intense en- 
a bongs our reply to the ‘macaroni’ query. T also 
ave suffered. It may interest you to know the 
method adopted by the professors of the art in the 
home of macaroni. e implements used are a 
dessertspoon and fork. A coil of the stuff is seized 
with the fork, which is then turned with a circular 
motion in the hollow of the spoon, until the end of 
the coil is reached, thus twisting the macaroni into 
a ing a ball of worsted.  Fre- 
uently the ball attains alarming proportions, and 
the subsequent ———- resembles nothing so much 
as a conjuring feat, but with practice the features 
gradually adapt themselves to the game.” 


Constant Reaver asks: “ How can two people see Lon- 
don as it ought to be seen in a week, on 10s. a day 
es head, for getting about, hotel, theatre, and 

eeding —— extra? ’?—________Many people 
think that don is seen, as it should be seen, from 
the top of an omnibus. Oonstaxr Reaper and his 
friends, having allowed for his hotel, theatre, and 
feeding expenses, should not require to spend more 
than the sum of 10s. a week, if he uses this form of 
\ locomotion. Where one nds money in London, 
or ia any other big city, is in “incidentals.”? One 
spends the bulk of one’s small cash in giving rewards 
for services with which one could have dispensed, 
and in a small things one doesn’t want. 
Constant Reaper carefully avoid both these, and let 
him fill up each day’s — so full that he has 
no time to “kill,” and I think he should be able to 

keep within sum he mentions. 


RESULT OF THE “RAILWAY” COMPETITION. 


tottia'K’ Curme, Childe Okeford 

i ilde Oke! Bhil ti Do 3 A. 
teh: FW Boe ob Boks 

Torpoint, 


Rage Ht Goemeice Ba Breck 
ya ) 8.E.; V. , 129 Walton Breck 
Road, Liverpool; F. R. Ashford, 17 Cromwell : 
M brahant, Board School Cottage, Preseo iene: Fmoath 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


W. L.—Yes, it is quite true that Port Arthur was 
once occupied by the Japanese. This was on Novem- 
ber 2lst, 1804—just ten years ago. On that occa- 
sion a force of 22,000 Japanese, commanded by Mar- 
shal Oyama, with the elp of twenty-two: torpedo 
boats, defeated 20,000 Chinese, an possession 
of the town, though eventuall they were obliged 
by Russia to evacuate. Will they occupy it again 
next Monday? 

E. W. is very anxious to keep a dog, and wants to 
know what breed I should recommend. 
So much depends upon your surroundings, E. W. If 
you live in a flat you don’t want a big dog, while if 
you desire a watch dog to live outdoors it is no uso 
my advising you to get a toy terrier. I think your 

way of obtaining the information asked for, 
will be to get a book that has only recently been 
published. It is called “The De Any book- 
seller will get it for you for one shilling, or the Book 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
will send it post free on receipt of one shilling and 
twopence. 


You win your bet, Inquirer. There is a well-known 


lady sin who can reach very low notes with her 
vaine_s0 1eW, in fact, that She hes earned the title 
of “lady-bass,” which, by-the-way, she very much 
dislikes. This lady—Miss Violet Elliott, an Aus- 
tralian, is now in London fulfilling an engagement at 
the Alhambra Theatre of Varieties. Among other 
songs she sings is “ Homeward,’’ the first a? in the 
new series, Prarson’s 6p. Music, which, together 
with “Echoes,” the second piece, can be had at any 
music-seller’s or bookstall. 


I witt give a gold-plated pencil-case to each of the 


twenty-five readers from whom I receive. what I 
consiioe the best sentence, containing not more 
than fifteen words, the letters —— which are 
only those contained in the title of our new serial, 
“A Farre Bernaren.” Of course, letters may be 
repeated any number of times. All ‘sentences must 
be written on post-cards, addressed to Tae FaitH 
Eprror, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not later than 
by first post on Thursday, November 24th. Com- 
petitors are asked to write their sentences on pic- 
ture post-cards, which, after judging, will go to the 
little suffering patients in the children’s hospitals. 


“Iw the street the other day,” writes B. P., “I paused 


for a minute to glance in a mirror, to see that my 
appearance was all right. Just at the moment, two 
young ladies of my acquaintance came tp and 
Tasel me mercilessly abot my ‘vanity.’ Can you 
tell me why it should be considered vain for a man 
to look in the glass? ’?———————For my part I 
think it a very foolish custom to suppose that mirrors 
are solely for feminine use. Mirrors are just as 
necessary for men as for women. Without them, 
how would one know whether one’s face was not 
bespattered with mud or smuts, or one’s tie i 
round one’s neck, or one’s coat covered with grit an 
dust, or one’s hair in disorder? It is quite right 
that o man should give a casual glance at himself 
in a mirror he ye ae to pass, just to reassure him- 
self that he is looking trim. In this connection, I 
may quote a correspondent Dominus, who says: “It 
is an excellent thing to carry a hand mirror, such 
as is sold for a penny anywhere, in your breast 
ket. Then, if you get a fly, or a grain of dust 
n {oarere, it is a matter of a second to locate it, 
and remove if with a er eaggg pel This I eat 
a very sensible suggestion. every man carri 
a small mirror, he would .be able to “set himself 
right,’’ round some quict corner, and be saved the 
embarrassment mentioned by my first correspondent. 
“Wuen I married,” writes THomas, “I did not expect 
the result. I have not only married my wife, but 


her family. “Every Sthday, her father—a some- 
what impecunious old gentleman—d: in and takes 
dinner with us. For a long time I have put up 


with this, as with the visits of her mother, sisters, 
brothers, but my patience is now wearing out. 
should I politely convey to her father that I am 
a @ xemaeren’ and to oer family, ant I don’t 
© in unpaying guests? ’——__—_—_I 5 o 
thise with Tuomas. In his case, there Scout geod 
reason to fcel aggrieved. -I suggest that he should 
move to another suburb. However, let me tell a little 
true story, which Taomas and others in like posi- 
tion should ponder over. A young man of my ac- 
quaintance also suffered from the visits of a father- 
in-law. This gentleman, like THomas’, was very, 
very hard up, oe money in Stock Exchan, 
ulations. One day, my friend very brusquely 
told this old gentleman that he wished his visits to 
cease. old gentleman on to his dignity. 
“Very well,” he said, “I shall make a note of your 
juest.’? Two years passed away. My friend fell out 
of work. But by a turn in events, the father-in- 
law regained his old position ‘on the Stock Ex- 
change, and rapidl me in affluent circum- 
stances. My friend, on his beam ends, appealed to 
the old gentleman to help him. “No,” was the 
reply, “you ordered me out of your house when I 
was in hard circumstances. Now you can shift for 
yourself. Good morning.” This may help Taomas 
and a few others to remember, that the poor man 
of to-day may be the rich man of to-morrow, and 
vice versd, and never to refuse a meal if you can 
give it, especially to those who are related to you. 


Wax suprme 
Nov. 24, 1904. 


Axcvszp has been sojourning at a seaside town of small 
dimensions a la gr hae seen a Town Crier; and 
asks what is the use of this personage. 
The Town Crier is a very old institution, and his 
occupation was practically taken away b the advent, 
of the newspaper and other necessities o the present 
time; but he is useful to a certain extent. spp 
you have lost something; you have bills printed and 
circulated, but people usually crumple them up with- 
out reading. An advertisement in the newspaper, 
at most placcs, is of little use, as the paper appears 
only once a week. But everybody listens to the Town 
Crier, because it is a novelty ; it amuses and interests 
all to hear him, and he thus becomes the best medium 
of advertising losses, concerts, and what not. 

Tus following amounts have come to hand since the 
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iE GRAMOPHONE _ 
____ IN THE HOME. 


one GRAMOPHONE, which is made by the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Ltd., 21 City Road, London, E.C. | 


The Gramophone is Essential to Every Happy Home. 


a 


e e Pr we! 


The_Gramophone an ever ready Entertainer. 


-Do you ever feel dull? Does an evening sometimes seem difficult to 


get through P- Suppose by some magic power Harry Lauder, Eugene af 
Stratton, Gus Elen, could be made to appear in your very room, would not : | 
the bright songs and quips make the evening change from grave to gay P | 
Of course! The Gramophone can do it. . Me 
Do your girls: and boys think an impromptu dance would make the ? 
winter evening pass merrily © Then is the Gramophone ever ready to 
reproduce for you in loud, clear tones the Choristers’ Waltz, the Valse 
Bleue, and every two ‘step from Bedelia and Whistling Rufus to the Sun 
| Dance and Bilt Bailey. Polkas, Lancers, Quadrilles, the Gramophone i 
plays them all, and winds up with “God Save the King,” by the ‘ 
Coldstream. Guards. : ah = e 
Et 3 K 
4 secodenacwapececastiocaccovcesesseesesebeseseberssseeseneoneeeseeeegeseseseeesesersersersersereeesereeeseserseerweeresereeeseseeeeseeeeyee sees e~eeeeeeereee sees 
'MELBA Says: ADELINA PATTI says: 
= 
ooee : ‘ 2 
: Dear Sir,—I have tried the records _Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure. 
and find them really wonderful repro- ¢ in stating that I have heard your 
@uctions of my singing. I feel that, Monarch Gramophone, and ‘that I wie | 
in-them, all the care and trouble to consider it a very remarkable instru- 
“which your experts went last. month ‘ment of its kind, and quite the most sy 
“have found great reward. My friends ‘perfect that I have ever heard. It J, 
who have heard them are ‘simply reproduces thé human veice to such % 
delighted with them.—Yours faith- a fine point that ir listening to the 
fully, |. NELLIE MELBA. — = Records of Caruso, Plancon, etc, 
eos : 4 ieee — it seemed to me as’ if those artists 
ee ce Ce: S were actually singing in my saloons. 
on 28 : a8 I have never heard anything to ” 
EDWARD LLOYD says: | eau : ‘ 
ERBNE CIN NG 8 tican pias © 03 - Yours truly, sees 
et eeeee peeeosoosooooeooe = fF : ‘ADELINA PATTI “ 
* x Dear-Sir,—I must confess to you I - (Baroness Cederstrém). 
had ‘no-idea the Gramophone was such - - . 
& Meleitific and musical. instrument, ye ors ee ae y ; 
nor that.such strides*had been made PEETT TTT eT _ > Aa . 
in the s¢ience of sound reproduction. } % i I eae JEAN DE RESZKE DE RESZKE Says 
I had hitherto refused to have a'record ; | ‘le 
.made of my voice, believing the result \ i 3 al alec i ial | 
would be inartistic.- I am, however, wea Dear Sir,—I consider the Gramo- 3 
i absolutely satisfied with the records, : TAN AR SAREE phone to be an instrument, which is 
7 and-am. content that future geueru~ ‘ Re " really marvellous. It reproduces the 
’ tions shall judge my voice by the human voice to perfection, 
| $ Grumophone.. EDWAED LLOYD. JEAN DE RESZKE. 
: 
| Bend us a post.card—the result will interest you—and we will. send Catalogues of Gramophones and Records, and the name and address" 7 
; ofthe nearest dealer in our Gramophones, Gramophone Records, and genuine Gramophone Neelles, sold only in metal boxes with our 
} trade-mark picture, “ His Master's Voice,” on the lid: (No other needles should ever be used for playing Gramophone Records.) 
GRAMOPHONES FROM 30/- to £265. 


THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER Lro., 


21 City Road, London, E.C. 


And at Berlin,. Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg. Brussels, Amsteriam, Milan, Lisbon, Sydn.y, Calcutta, Barcelona, 
: : 7 Shortmarket Street, Cape Town. 


Ti.is Trade Mark appears on 
Gramophone sud Gramophone 
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. Ss sea a PILLS 
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Worth « a Guinea a 


This assertion is made very seriously, and after’ duly: ‘éeighing: all he. reasons ‘that. lead. op ie adetain' 
were novel, untried, and experimental, like so many: modern advertised ‘compounds, | such .a. positiye. ‘statement could not be. pat. forward. 
‘But everyone knows fora fact ‘that: BEERCHAM’S PILLS ‘have -stood. the- searching test-oF over fifty. years”: c ntinnoy 
» popularity, until to-day the denial “for this-gpevitie-in all parte-of. the. world is. greater. than ever.” Mith: ‘© certainty’ Oe. alvin). 
verdict of common sense everywhere justifies the claim. Aah: the, again, eccccemnen hicars3 do. not eos he Mires. of 
testimonials to manna their eomeeptone demend. 
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“many: ; Regular ply ’ 


ncusante of families always keep: a box. of BEECHAM's. = 
@) PILLS in the house, so that on the first sign of any.. irregularity 
f) of the system a timely. dose. may. be administered and: further, 
@) ‘trouble and ‘suffering averted. : “Nine-tenths of the’ 
» PILLG sold are purchased * “by those: who: 
them before and have found: them: eaapec od a 


